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THE COMPANION 


Clement Bournique earns 
famous Winchester trophy 


Read all about how you, too, can 
earn the Sharpshooter Medal 


LEMENT Bournique, age 10, of 

Milwaukee, was the youngest con- 

testant to earn the famous Win- 
chester Sharpshooter Medal in 1917. 
Many an older member would be glad 
to hold his record of 344 out of a possible 
375 on the official targets of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps. 


Any boy or girl not over 18 is eligible 
to join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
wear an official membership button and 
compete for the famous Marksman and 
Sharpshooter Medals. 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is 
an honorary organization to encourage 
marksmanship among boys and girls of 
America. Its membership is made up 
of expert boy and girl rifle shots from all 
over the country. There are no military 
obligations or dues. 


Draw another 55% inches wide. This 
counts 3. Around these three circles 
draw a square 64% x6¥% inches. This is 
the ‘‘outer’’ and counts 2. 


Now select a place where you can 
shoot in absolute safety without hitting 
anybody, tack up your target and pace 
off fifty feet. Then in the presence of a 
parent or friend as witness, shoot five 
shots into the target. 


Take it down and put up another. 
Shoot five shots into the second. Shoot 
as many targets as you like, always being 
sure to shoot no more than five shots 
into each target. If you should miss the 
target entirely, each miss counts one 
shot just the same. Shots which strike 
at the edge of any circle count as being 
in the highest scoring circle. 


When you have made 





How to join 


50 Feet-—OFFICIAL TARGET—®0 Feet 
WINCHESTER Sunior Rifle Corps Medal Contest 


10 targets, each scoring 19 





There is a Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps head- 
quarters in your town. 
Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer is probably 
headquarters. Register 
your name for a Member- 
ship Certificate which en- 
titles you toa Membership 





points, sign with your full 
name, have your parent or 
friend, who witnessed, also 
sign each target; then 
take them to your dealer 
who will forward them 
to the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps National 
| Headquarters. 








Button and to compete 


A Winchester Marks- 


for the famous Winchester et, tensors . 

= : = man Medal will be sent t 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 





the medal to you himself. 





How the Prize Contest 
works 


After you have selected the style of 
.22 caliber rifle that suits your taste and 
pocketbook—your dealer has all prices of 
rifles—ask for a supply of Official Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps targets, or 
sample for pattern from which to make 
your own. If your dealer has none in 
stock, write to us direct. 


You can make these targets yourself 
as follows: 


_ Draw one circle 1% inches wide. This 
is the bull’s-eye and counts 5. Draw 


another around this 33, inches wide. 
This is the inner circle and counts 4. 


One of Clement Bournique’s 
Sharpshooter scores 


sizes of ammunition. 


You will also receive from 
National Headquarters a 
diploma signed by the 
President of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, certifying to your having earned 
the title of Marksman. You are now ready 
to try for the Sharpshooter Medal. The 
Sharpshooter title and medal are not so 
easily earned. You are required to make 15 
targets, each scoring 24 out of a possible 25. 


Get these targets signed as before and 
you will receive your Winchester Sharp- 
shooter Medal and Diploma. 


The rifle to use 


Remember that ge rifle and ammu- 
nition must be .2? ca/ber Winchester. 
















MODEL 9. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 





Take-down . 


MODE L03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles only its own 
2 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled 
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Clement Bournique, age 10, of Milwaukee, 
with his .22 caliber Winchester 




















out of the possible 25. 


2 caliber single shot rifle. 
priced, Nene” ‘weight gun made in two sizes 





Winchester Sharpshooter Medal 


Remember, too, that it doesn’t make any 
difference in your shooting whether you 
get a low priced single shot rifle, or a fine 
repeater. ‘The accuracy of a Winchester 
is in the barrel and the same quality of 
steel and the same care in boring goes 
into all. No Winchester barrel varies 
more than one one-thousandth of an inch 
from a straight line. By the Bennett 
Process all Winchester barrels are given a 
finish that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch 
and resists rust. 


The same care that is taken with 
Winchester guns is taken with Winches- 
ter Ammunition. The two are made 
for each other. 


Get started today. Go to the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps headquarters 
in your town and register as a member. 
If you cannot get all particulars there, 
write direct to Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps National Headquarters, 275 
Winchester Ave., New Haven,Conn., 
Div. 1472. 


A low 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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LTHOUGH Louis held Dorry’s hand 

A tight in his own and sat as near to 
her as was possible at that dreadful She 

breakfast, where no one except old Dr. , 
Landis ate a morsel, he felt distant from could not 
her. She had worked herself into an unnat- help 
ural state of white calmness and resignation a 
that distressed him beyond measure. He did 
not see how he could go parading round passionate, 
town, grinning to fellows on the curb who ; : 
did not have to go just yet, trying to catch rebellious 
the eager eyes of friends who would feel feeling — 
hurt if he did not see them, if Dorry were he 
at home looking like that—or would she be 
crying her eyes out? On the whole, he ought 
thought he had rather have her crying her to have 
eyes out. 

He pushed back his plate and jumped known 
up with a look at old Mrs. Landis, Dorry’s she 
grandmother, with whom Dorry was to 
stay. She nodded understandingly, and he wee 
pulled his young wife up, too, just as if she there 
had been a doll sitting stiffly beside him. 

‘*The little chap!’’ he muttered in her 
ear. ‘‘Let’s go up now.”’ Se 

Dorry came to life and cast a dully implor- 
ing glance at her grandmother. She felt that 
she could not bear to be alone with Louis. Drawing by 
Her protective numbness might melt. She 
could imagine herself holding him back with E. F Ward 
screams. She mumbled something about ap 
putting him up a luncheon. 


‘“*You go on,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll come in 
a moment. ’’ 


Y 
Kemble 



























But he held her, and she knew that she Again Dorry shuddered. Mix with that crowd, | watch anyone you loved quite out of sight. 
could not get away without silly struggling making a holiday show of her unhappiness! | The little chap had tired of kicking at his 
before the family group, before grandmother | the crib, and put his head down so that his| ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t!’’ she said, with shut eyes | cobweb, and now began to look at her and fret. 
watching pityingly, before grandfather contem- | cheek snuggled the baby’s. Like a rosebud the | and a sick look on her face. | ‘*He wants his milk,’’ Dorry said to herself. 
plating her professionally, as if he were longing | baby’s fist curled in his dark hair, tugging hard. | ‘‘I suppose not,’’ agreed Louis wistfully. She had to go down to the dining room for 
to get a finger on her wrist. She had to go with | ‘‘Have a heart, you rascal!’’ cried Louis. A clatter rose from below through their open | his bottle. As she went in the first thing to 
Louis. At the foot of the stairs they paused and| Lifting his head, he began to tickle the baby, | window. | catch her eye was Louis’s empty place at the 
gazed up at the open door of Dorry’s room, 


through which came an absorbed gurgling. 

‘*He’s awake,’’ said Dorry superfluously. 

The little chap was indeed awake. He had 
kicked the covers off and pulled the netting 
down in a tangle all over him. His hands and 
his rosy heels were going like a pin wheel, 
throwing off sparks of sunshine instead of 
sparks of fire. He was a pink elf kicking off 
a white morning cobweb. He stopped kicking 
to smile up at the two big things. 

Dorry had a name for him. She called him 
her Sparkle Baby. Never had he deserved the 
name more than at that particular moment; 
but she merely stood and looked down at him, 
speechless and whiter than ever. 

‘*How can he leave you?”’ she was thinking. 
“‘Aren’t you his duty ?’’ 

She was not aware that tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. When at last she felt them 
she wondered why they were there, since she 
did not in the least feel like crying. She rubbed 
them ruthlessly away and turned her eyes 
from the baby to fix them on Louis. 

Louis, who had been graduated from one of 
the semi- military colleges only two years 
before, was in his khaki uniform. Khaki, which 
obliterated so many of the boys because it 
turned them all of one color, only enhanced 
her boy’s vivid type. It brought out the dark 
auburn of his hair, the tanned whiteness of 
his skin, the bold swoop of his black brows, 
the excited shining of his gray-black eyes. 

Still holding her, he dropped to a knee by 





for revenge, he said; but he was really doing 
it so that Dorry should not suspect the tears 
that he blinked back. 

Dorry, with her hand still gripped fiercely 
in Louis’s hand, stood considering her two boys 
—her two little boys. Sometimes she felt as if 
Louis were the younger of the two. It was 
because he was such a boy that he was crazy 
for the adventure of going to France, when he 
did not have to go, when he could have claimed 
exemption, if Dorry’s grandfather, old Dr. 
Landis, had not come forward and offered to 
support Dorry and the little chap. She felt that 
she could never forgive her grandfather. He 
had brought her up, taken her dead father’s 
place ; yet he could do this dreadful thing to her. 

Louis, still on his knee, with two fingers in 
the little chap’s fist, flashed her a look, a whis- 
pering ery, ‘‘Dorry!’’ 

But Dorry’s heart was a stone in her breast. 

‘**T can let you go,’’ she said, ‘‘but I can’t 
talk about it, Louis. ’’ 

Louis sighed. There was nothing to do when 
she felt like that, except to love her, to go 
away loving her, and hoping he should get 
home Christmas. But of course he should. He 
looked back to the little chap. 

‘‘What shall I bring you for Christmas, 
hey ?’”’ he asked him, with an eye on Dorry. 

She shuddered. Christmas seemed improb- 
ably far away. A strained smile played about 
her lips. 

‘*You’d better come to see us off,’’ said her 
big boy with yearning in his gray eyes. 





‘‘That must be the fellows,’’ said Louis | 
huskily. 

He got to his feet, and they clasped and kissed | 
as if they would never have done. Dorry’s | 
clinging was convulsive, without thought. | 
Louis had to unclasp her fingers. Dorry 
watched him doing it. Suddenly dropping her 
hands, she left his fumbling in the air. 

‘*T didn’t know I was holding you like that, ’’ 
said Dorry, laughing. But she did not know 
she was laughing any more than she had 
known that she was clutching Louis in that | 
life-and-death grip. 

Grandfather, who had come in, was saying, 
‘*Brace up, little girl. Think of Christmas.’’ 
He was actually smiling at her. A rage at him 
stabbed through her numb misery. She felt 
Louis’s cheek against hers for a last moment. 
Then he was gone, and she was standing there 
alone listening to his going. 

As the noises below got fainter she remem- 
bered that Louis would be sure to expect a 
last glimpse of her and moved to the window. 
He was just outside the gate, looking hopefully 
back and up. She leaned out and smiled. His 
hat was off; he was almost as white as Dorry. | 
He looked and looked and waved an arm, | 
seeking by look and gesture to convey the | 
things that because of Dorry’s mood he had | 
not been able to say when they had had their 
chance together. 

Dorry turned away from the window before 
he was out of sight; from childhood she had 
had a dim superstition that it was bad luck to 





table. She stood staring at the plate he had 
pushed back, the coffee cup he had drained at a 
gulp, the crumpled napkin he had tossed down, 
the vacant chair turning itself toward her, and 
at last she felt like crying. She got the baby’s 
milk, scarcely seeing what she was about, and 
when she had gone back upstairs and given 
the bottle into the little chap’s eager clutch, 
she sank down on the floor by the crib and 
cried like a spring rain, heavy, tender tears, 
beneath which her frozen heart began to melt, 
to bloom, to bear a magic fruit of selflessness. 

As she wept she heard the bands begin far 
down Main Street, and beneath her window 
streamed the feet, the racing feet of children, 
the hobbling feet of the old men, the tripping, 
hurrying feet of girls, the stride, stride, clump, 
clump of the middle-aged. There was an 
absence of the usual street clatter and rumble, 
for all the cars had stopped, and the automobiles 
were lined up in the parking places. 

It came to her like a vision what it was all 
for—why the cars were stopping, why the 
musie was swelling, why the feet were stream- 
ing past. It was for Louis. The realization 
lifted Dorry to her feet and sent her flying 
down to her grandmother, who sat at her 
window knitting busily for the Red Cross. 

‘*O gran,’’ cried Dorry, breathless and tear- 
stained, ‘‘could you keep baby for me while I 
see Louis off ?’’ 

‘Tumble him in here,’’ said grandmother, 
kindly matter-of-fact, although she was glad 
beyond measure that the poor child had begun 
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to take it sensibly. ‘‘I’d go myself if it wasn’t 
for my neuritis—to see your grandfather. ’’ 

‘‘Grandfather?’* asked Dorry, stopping as 
she was flying back upstairs. 

‘* All the veterans are to be in the parade,’’ 
said grandmother proudly. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t know that!’’ said Dorry. 

She ran upstairs and began to pull dresses 
out of her closet, hunting for the one that Louis 
liked best, a green street gown that brought 
out the bronze tones of her hair. She found the 
little hat that went with it, and pinned it on 
at the proper angle, quite by instinct, how- 
ever, for her eye was on the clock instead of 
on thé mirror. All the while she was imagining 
Louis’s face when he should catch sight of her. 

In an incredibly short time she had tumbled 
baby on grandmother’s big bed and surrounded 
him with woolly animals, and was hurrying 
out to the deserted street. No one was in sight. 
There was just the long street plunging head- 
long into the populous business section from 
which the cheering and music rose softened by 
distance. Flags waved here, there and every- 
where, snapping in the cool breeze, and at 
intervals among the valley trees she saw a 
broad shining of river, as if gleaming shields 
had been cast down after an encounter of 
giants. She had a long walk, with her heart 
ahead of her all the way, before she got into 
the fringe of acrowd. Here she heard her name 
called, looked round at a girl in blue who was 
signaling to her, and cried : 

‘‘Why, Alice Sanderson !’’ 

The girl in blue called back, ‘‘Why, Dorry 
Craft!’’ quite blithely, although she was red- 
eyed. 

Dorry knew instantly that Alice had come 
to see her husband off. She felt sorry for Alice, 
who had been engaged for so long a time and 
married for so short a time, and who had no 
little chap at home to comfort her. It was the 
first time Dorry had felt sorry for anyone ex- 
cept herself, and it did her a great deal of good. 

‘* Let us stick together, ’’ said 
Alice. ‘‘I’m alone, too. Father is in 
the parade, and the boys are with 
the Tinsley bunch, of course. ’’ 

Tinsley was a military school that 
Alice’s young brothers attended, 
and at that moment the girls caught 
sight of the Tinsley boys wheeling 
away from them into a side street 
on their way to the assembling 
place. 

‘‘Tsn’t Steve a big fellow ?’’ asked 
Alice, indicating her brother, who 
was taller than most of the Tinsley 
boys. ‘‘He’s crazy to enlist. He’ll 
be eighteen in a few weeks, and 
then there’ll be no holding him, I 
suppose. ’” 

A man just behind them laughed. 
‘‘T’ll be eighty before I’m crazy to 
enlist,’’ he said to a companion. 

Alice drew Dorry on. Her eyes 
were blazing. - 

‘*You’d think a grown man would 
be ashamed to stand up there to-day 
and say a thing like that,’’ she said. 

Dorry did not reply. After all, 
the man had only shown that he 
felt as she had wanted Louis to 
feel. Her cheeks flamed with be- 
lated shame. 

Being late comers, they could not 
get within sight of the men form- 
ing in line at the City Building, 
and the resourceful Alice said: 

‘*We can go down to the station 
and watch them coming in.’’ 

They made their way through the 
crowd and found the vast waiting room jammed 
so that it resembled a ten-cent store in the 
worst rush hour of Christmas Eve. Others be- 
sides Alice had had the idea of coming to the 
station to watch the boys march in. 

‘*Tt’s thinner this way,’’ said Alice, forging 
ahead. 

Dorry hesitated, lost Alice, and was tossed, 
a solitary waif, on a sea of strangers. It was 
hopeless, she knew, to stay there, and, after 
insinuating her slim self laboriously through 
the mass, she succeeded in getting outside the 
station again, only to find herself almost as 
much a prisoner as before. In one of those 
aimless movements peculiar to crowds, she was 
now carried to a flight of steps leading to a side 
entrance. This way the station platform was 
some feet above a roadway that curved just 
there beneath the viaduct where the trains 
were coming and going over everyone’s head. 
The steps were massed three deep with specta- 
tors ; but Dorry climbed up on the outside of the 
balustrade, and stood clinging to it quite com- 
fortably with at least three inches of foothold. 

On the other side of the balustrade, and on a 
level with her, stood an old lady in an old- 
fashioned long cape, with an upstanding collar, 
and a black bonnet with a bunch of small roses, 
very bright red, pinned rakishly against its 
sombreness. Dorry appeared to her most pre- 
cariously perched, and she put a motherly arm 
round the slender young shoulders. It seemed 
perfectly natural to Dorry to have the old lady 
do so, and she smiled at her and said: 

‘‘T’m trying to get where I can see my hus- 
band in the parade. ’’ 

‘*T got two boys in it myself,’’ said the old 
lady boastfully. ‘‘They are both going off.’’ 
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‘*So is my husband,’’ said Dorry, boasting, 
too, although she was not conscious of it. 

‘*What!’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ You married ?’”’ 

‘*Indeed I am,’’ said Dorry in some indig- 
nation, ‘‘and I’ve got a little boy, too.’’ 

She would probably have gone on to tell 
what a darling the little chap was, but just 
then the advance guard of the parade came in 
sight. Then the big flag blazed out almost in 
their faces, a burst of music strove bravely 
with a burst of cheering, and got the better of 
it, and everyone stood silent, listening, until 
the old lady cried shrilly, ‘‘ There’s my 
George!’’ Then everyone said there was some 
one, and Dorry leaned forward, while the old 
lady still held to her and cried even more 
shrilly, ‘‘There, that’s my Nat!’’ 

The old lady had to keep a sharp eye on Nat 
and George, inconspicuous in civilian garb; 
but Dorry’s Louis stood forth, being one of 
the few already in khaki, and she. had no 
trouble at all in keeping track of him. 

Nat and George were on the watch, and the 
old lady got looks from both of them ; but Louis 
was gazing straight ahead at Dorry’s white 
face in a window, and Dorry got no look. He 
passed so close beneath her perch that, had it 
been olden days and she a lady on a balcony 
watching her knight go by, she could have hit 
him with a rose. Later she reflected that it 
served her right; but at the time it was pretty 
hard to bear, that unawareness of Louis’s, and 
she felt faint and sick at heart and could not 
help a passionate, rebellious feeling—he ought 
to have known she was there. 

When Louis had vanished there was no more 
parade for Dorry—only a questioning in her 
mind how she was to get up on the viaduct. 
Would they let her through to the train at 
all? 

The old lady scoffed at her doubts. ‘‘ All the 
relatives can go up on the viaduct,’’ she said. 

Through an open door behind them and 
through another open door at the opposite side 








and baffied, when a tall figure in G. A. R. 
blue towered over her with an amazed: 

‘*Dorothea, upon my word!’’ 

‘*Q grandfather! ’’ cried Dorry, almost in 
tears. ‘‘I can’t get to him!’’ 

Grandfather laid a quieting hand on her arm. 

“*I’m glad you decided to come,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ve got to hurry back to my hospital, and 
Louis is rather out of it—with so many rela- 
tives grabbing at the other fellows. Come!’’ 

She followed obediently in the wake of the 
doctor’s broad blue back, thinking even then 
what a wonderful old gentleman he was to have 
weathered a four-year war fifty odd years ago 
and still be a practicing physician, holding his 
own with the younger men. To reflect that he 
really had survived four years of war cheered 





Dorry, and she put out her hand to his arm 
just to make sure. But at that moment the 
broad blue back swerved aside, and there was 
Louis not two feet away, devouring her with 
ecstatic, incredulous eyes. 

Even as near as two feet there were still 
several schoolgirl sisters of some one between 
Dorry and Louis; but’ the next moment they 
had disappeared, and she was in his arms, and 
eager, passionate words that somehow had not 
been able to get themselves said before, blun- 
dering, boyish words that were nevertheless 
poignant with the gist of the whole matter, 
came stumbling breathlessly against her cheek : 

‘‘Dorry, Dorry,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘don’t you 
see that I couldn’t stay home and let some other 
fellow fight for my wife, and my little chap?’’ 


THE THANKFUL 
SPICERS 


Cjy Agnes Mary Brownell 


Il. THE SPICERS’ CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


* HAT size?’’ inquired 
the clerk at the hosiery 
counter. 


‘* Medium —a good medium,’’ 
said Mr. Spicer after a moment of 
consideration. 

‘*'These are a good seller,’’ said 
the clerk, presenting an open box for Mr. 
Spicer’s inspection. ‘‘Thirty-nine cents. ’’ 





Mr. Spicer. ‘‘ Just like mother used 
to make—red’n’ white’n’ stripes 
round. Now show us something 
for Jed.’’ 


**Size?’’ ask e clerk. 
‘*Sixteen’n’a . Jed and Fan- 
. ny’s clpse together. ’’ 


‘“‘This is the newest thing in socks!’’ de- 
clared the clerk, displaying a zebra-like pattern 


Mr. Spicer waved the box away with an | in black and gold. 


affluent gesture. ‘‘Show me something fussy, ’’ 


‘*T can see Jed in ’em now!’’ cried Mr. Spicer 


he demanded ; ‘‘they’re for a Chris’mus gift.”’ | exultantly, for the vision pleased him. ‘‘Now 


“you JUST NATURALLY GOT TO BE A BLUE STOCKING NOW, EVALINA,"’ ARGUED JED 


/ 


of the waiting room, Dorry could see the men 
filing up the latticed stairway leading to the 
viaduct. A panic took possession of her. 

‘*It’s quarter of twelve,’’ said the old lady, 
‘‘and their train don’t pull out till ten minutes 
of one. There’s plenty of time. ’’ 

Dorry said nervously, ‘‘We can never get 
down from here without walking on people. ’’ 

‘*Now, don’t you worry about that,’’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘ All these women will be getting 
home to cook their misters’ dinners soon. ’’ 

But the housewives lagged,and Dorry became 
reckless. She half fell, half slid, to the roadway. 

The old lady, who supposed that she had 
lost her footing, called out anxiously, ‘‘Gra- 
cious, child, did you hurt yourself ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit!’’ Dorry called back, already half 
lost to sight beneath the viaduct. There were 
not so many people there; but she had many 
narrow escapes from being hit by the trucks 
and other conveyances that were crisscrossing 
madly. At last she found herself at the grating 
of the stairway. All the gates were closed, and 
an Official snapped out: 

‘*No admittance!’’ 

‘*But I’m a relative,’’ quavered Dorry. 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

‘*T wish to tell my husband good-by,’’ said 
Dorry, summoning dignity. 

‘All right, all right, lady,’’ said the official 
placatingly. ‘‘We got to discriminate, you know. 
If we didn’t, every girl in the country would 
be up on that viaduct. ’’ 

But Dorry was not listening to him as she 
ran up the stairway. When she had picked out 
Louis from among the khaki-clad on the via- 
duct she had eyes for no one else. She could 
not get to him at once and was pausing, flushed 





‘*What color do you want?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘*Pink,’’ answered Mr. Spicer promptly ; he 
had given due consideration to the matter of 
color before setting out. 

The clerk displayed a gleaming length, and 
ran a practiced hand down the delicate mesh. 
‘This would make a lovely gift,’’ she said 
encouragingly. ‘‘Ninety-eight cents. ’’ 

‘*7’ll take it!’’ said Mr. Spicer. 

‘*Is there anything else ?’’ 

‘*T got three more to get.’’ 

‘“Three more ?’’ 

‘*Presents,’’ explained Mr. Spicer. 

‘‘Had you thought of anything in particu- 
lar?’’ 

‘*T can’t say that I had,’’ Mr. Spicer admitted. 

‘*Ladies?’’ asked the clerk briskly, putting 
her wares in order. 

‘*Not ladies!’’ interposed Mr. Spicer, slightly 
shocked. ‘‘Just folks—my fam’ly.’’ He said 
the last words somewhat proudly, as if he were 
presenting Mrs. Spicer and the children. 

‘*Hosiery is very nice,’’ said the clerk insin- 
uatingly. ‘‘Why not hose all round ?’’ 

“I never thought of that,’’ admitted Mr. 
Spicer, struck with the neatness of the idea. 
‘*Let’s see what more you got.’’ 

‘‘What size?’’ asked the clerk patiently. 

‘*Fifteen. ’’ 

‘Fifteen !’’ exclaimed the clerk. 

‘*Fanny’s fifteen,’’ explained Mr. Spicer. 

‘‘Oh!”’ said the clerk. She brought out a 
pair of a delicate mauve. ‘‘How are these ?’’ 

‘*They look fadey,’’ declared Mr. Spicer. ‘‘I 
want my purples purple!’’ 

‘*Would these suit any better ?’’ inquired the 
clerk, making a hasty substitution. 

‘*That’s more like,’’ admitted the gratified 





give me something for Evalina — 
she’s eight. ’’ 

‘*Here’s just the thing for a little 
girl of eight!’’ said the clerk, dis- 
playing a ‘‘baby blue’’ pair. 

‘«There we are!’’ said Mr. Spicer 

elated. 
’ **'There you are!’’ agreed the 
clerk. ‘‘T wo at ninety-eight, one at 
fifty and one at thirty-nine—two 
eighty-five, and thank you!’’ 

‘““Thank you!’’ said. Mr. Spicer 
gallantly. 

‘‘What you got?’’ asked Evalina, 
meeting her father midway of their 
block. 

‘*Never you mind what I got!’’ 
said Mr. Spicer mysteriously. 

**Ts it for me?’’ 

‘*Now I wonder!’’ remarked her 
father. 

Going ostentatiously into the bed- 
room, he opened and shut drawers. 

‘*He’s been and done his Chris’- 
mus shopping!’’ said Mrs. Spicer 
fearfully. ‘‘One thing I am thankful 
for—by the heft of it, it can’t take 
up much room. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if it was a lunch cloth; it 
would be just like Leander to get a 
lunch cloth if he didn’t run on to a 
secondhanded morris chair first!’’ 

Mr. Spicer had scarcely turned 
from the hosiery counter when his 
place was taken by a slight and 
angular young girl with transpar- 
ent red hair that framed a thin, 
eager face. 

‘*T’ll see some stockings, please,’’ she re- 
quested briskly. 

‘*Color?’’ queried the clerk. 

‘*Let’s see,’’ pondered Fanny,—for it was 
no other than Mr. Spicer’s elder daughter, — 
‘*show me the very prettiest you have; they’re 
for a Christmas present. ’’ 

‘*And a mighty nice gift they make,’’ said 
the clerk. ‘‘I had one customer—he’s just left 
—bought hosiery all round for his family. ’’ 

‘* That’s an idea! ’’ exclaimed Fanny. ‘‘ I 
might do the same, if I got suited. Show me 
something for a man.’’ 

‘*How do you like this ruby shade?’’ asked 
the clerk. ‘‘Bright, but not gaudy—a good, 
conservative color. ’’ 

‘*Paw likes red, too,’’ observed Fanny. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder but those would just strike 
him. How much? I can’t go above fifty cents. ’’ 

‘“They’re fifty, ’’ said the clerk. 

‘“They’re it, then!’’ said Fanny, with busi- 
nesslike promptness. ‘‘Now, something for a 
young man.’’ 

‘* Brother? ’’ inquired the clerk, with sly 
meaning. 

‘*My brother Jed,’’ said Fanny prosaically. 

‘*Has he a favorite color?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘*He hasn’t, but I have,’’ said the shopper ; 
‘*T’ll take lavender. ’’ 

When the clerk had laid the lavender and 
ruby hose neatly at one side, Fanny selected for 
her mother a pair of delicate gray stockings 
with a pink clock up the side. ‘‘I’d thought 
of a manicure set for maw, ’’ she admitted half 
regretfully, ‘‘but she’s never worn any but 
old greenish-black cotton stockings. I’ll take 
one more pair—lacy blue ones for Evalina.’’ 

The clerk did up the variegated hosiery with 
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businesslike dispatch, and Fanny departed with 
her purchase, which she cautiously stored away 
in a drawer of her desk in the Folsom Invest- 
ment Company’s building before going home. 

By the most unforeseen of exigencies, Jed got 
otf that night at five o’clock. As he passed 
through the office of the creamery, Miss Pet 
Meacham, the stenographer, hailed him in a 
spirit of comradery. ‘‘What’ll you do with your 
hour, Jed? Christmas shop?’’ 

Nothing had been further from Jed’s 
thoughts; now he approached the desk un- 
easily. 

‘‘Say, Miss Meacham, what’s something for 
a girl?’’ 

‘* Something for a girl?’’ repeated Miss 
Meacham. 

‘*A present. ’’ 

‘*Oh, for Fanny, I presume?’’ asked Miss 
Meacham, with a wise look. 

The stenographer considered; she had been 
invited to a Christmas dance, and she was 
going in cowslip yellow—yellow gown, yellow 
slippers, yellow hose — 

‘*How about silk stockings ?’’ suggested Miss 
Meacham. 

‘*Sure they’re all right?’’ asked Jed. 

‘*T should remark!’’ declared Miss Meacham 
convincingly. But she cautioned him, ‘‘ Be sure 
you get the right size.’’ 

‘‘What is the right size?’’ asked Jed. 

‘* A size too small. That always flatters a girl.” 

‘‘Who wants to flatter her?’’ said Jed. ‘‘Why 
not be open and aboveboard ?’’ 

Miss Meacham looked at him pityingly. 

Jed washed and dressed himself before sup- 
per, and immediately thereafter proceeded to 
his task. The stores were open in the evening 
because it was holiday week, and Jed followed 
the crowd. 

From the time he entered the door he 
demanded silk stockings, and was finally con- 
ducted by a severe individual in a frock coat to 
an advantageous position in front of the hosiery 
department. 

‘‘Stockings?’’ asked a weary voice. 

‘*Silk,’’ said Jed. 

**Size | aid 

ac Average. ” 

‘*Any special color?’’ asked the voice that 
had been asking that question since eight in 
the morning. 

‘*They’re pretty !’’ suddenly exclaimed Jed, 
gazing unblinkingly upon a pair of a translu- 
cent green. 

‘*Very pretty!’’ said the voice. ‘‘Shall I do 
them up for you?’’ 

‘*They look short,’’ objected Jed, ‘‘short in 
the feet. Are they average?’’ 

‘¢They’re nine’s.’’ 

‘* Are nine’s average?’’ 

‘Can give you nine and a half,’’ said the 
voice wearily. 

‘*T’ll take nine and a half,’’ said Jed. 

‘¢ Anything else?’’ 

‘*T want ’em in a box—a holly one. And I 
want it delivered. ‘Miss Nettie Devore, care 
of Mrs. Hovey, 119 West 26th.’ ’’ 

‘*Have you a card?” asked the voice, with a 
faint show of interest. 

‘*No card!’’ said Jed. ‘‘Just say—‘From a 
Friend.’ ’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ he continued with relief in his 
tones, ‘‘show me something pretty and cheap 
—han’kerchiefs or collars. ’’ 

‘*Handkerchiefs—front—second aisle east,’’ 
said the voice. 

Black, unreasoning fear took hold on Jed. 
The aisles yawned like cafions before his 
unwary feet. He was a traveler in a weary 
land, a sojourner among strange peoples ; so he 
stayed in front of the hosiery counter, on which 
his hands had taken hold, and recklessly dupli- 
cated the green hose for Fanny. He selected 
for Mr. Spicer a cheerful plaid in a Rob-Roy 
effect and for his mother an elaborate clocked 
design. Evalina’s were blue with candy stripes. 

To his amazement it was only a little after 
nine o’clock when he got home. Fanny had 
run in to Nettie Devore’s with a bit of Christ- 
mas cross-stitch, and Evalina was curled up 
on the lounge learning a ‘‘piece’’ ; Evalina was 
to ‘‘speak’’ at the church entertainment. Mr. 
Spicer had been reading —a litter of papers 
screened his chair ; and Mrs. Spicer, as usual, sat 
bent a little toward the light, darning stockings. 

‘“‘This is the last time,’’ meditated Mrs. 
Spicer, ‘‘for this batch!’’ A brilliant and daring 
thought struck her. Why not—why not combine 
sentiment with utility and make Jed’s and 
Leander’s presents good, serviceable hose? 
‘To-morrow afternoon, ’’ thought Mrs. Spicer, 
‘is as good a time as any. I’ll just go down 
and get my Chris’mus shopping off!’’ 

‘“Maw!’’ spoke out Evalina. ‘‘I want my fifty 
cents to-morrow. I want to buy my Chris’mus 
presents. I’m going to get my presents at the 
ten-cent store, and I’m going to pay ten cents 
apiece. ’” 

‘‘You mean, you want forty cents!’’ cor- 
rected Jed. ‘‘You’re not going to get your own 
self a present, are you?’’ 

‘‘Maw promised me fifty cents!’’ declared 
Evalina. ‘‘I did the dishes and swep’ the steps 
and dusted and did ever so many things—now, 
then, Jed Spicer!’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ said her mother soothingly; 
‘tand so you shall have your fifty cents. And 
you can go with me to-morrow. ’’ 

‘‘Y’m going to choose my presents all by 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


Of late years there has probably been in the minds of most of us a vague 
feeling that Memorial Day would eventually lose, if not its significance, at least its 
poignancy. The time is not remote when there will be no more parades, no more 
camp fires, of Grand Army men ; when, indeed, there will be no longer any veterans 
of the Civil War. It has seemed probable that with the passing of the last survivors of 
the Civil War Memorial Day would cease to stir emotion, to bring vivid pictures of a 
gallant past, to rouse each separate community again to a proud consciousness of 
the bravery and the self-sacrifice of its sons. No doubt there would still be patriotic 
exercises, more and more thinly attended ; no doubt there would be some pious deco- 
rating of graves; but more and more as the years went on would Memorial Day be 
likely to decline into a mere holiday, from which all picturesqueness and symbolism 
had vanished. 


Surely, there is now no possibility that the sacred day will meet with such a 
fate. It is being hallowed for us afresh by the bravery and the self-sacrifice of our 
sons. There are graves of our gallant dead in France that no hand will ever deco- 
rate, because they must be forever unknown ; and there are other graves of American 
soldiers overseas that we may trust the grateful-land of Lafayette to keep inviolate 
and green. In this country there are graves of young soldiers who have perished in 
the service, who have given their lives for civilization as truly as those who have 
fallen on the field of battle; and their graves will not be forgotten on Memorial 
Day. 


It is in every respect fitting that Memorial Day this year and henceforth should 
commemorate those Americans who died in the Great War, as well as those who died 
more than half a century ago for human liberty and the preservation of the Union. 
It is to maintain human liberty and the union of the civilized peoples of the earth 
that Americans are dying to-day. Negro slavery in this country was never, even in 
its worst instances, to be compared for savage inhumanity with the slavery that 
Belgians and Serbians and Armenians are enduring to-day. The preservation of the 
Union was never so vital to the peace and prosperity of the world as is the preserva- 
tion of the Union against Germany to-day. 


The Northern soldier of the Civil War fought a foe who was chivalrous and 
honorable; a foe who respected women and was kind to children; a foe with whom, 
when the war was over, he was at once willing to enter into relations of friendship 
and comradeship. It is a foe of a different sort that our young American troops are 
facing now. Brutish, mean and cruel, torturers of helpless women and of little chil- 
dren, murderers of civilians on land and sea, our enemies to-day have nothing in 


common with those Southern farmer lads who fifty-three years ago laid down their ~ 


arms and turned again to the plough. It is the triumph of our nation that the sons 


of those Southern boys are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the sons of the North . 


to put down what, please God, shall be the last effort to enslave any part of the 


human race. 


For Memorial Day there is an inspiring future. It will be no merely American 
day. In France and England and Italy and Belgium and Serbia there will be a 
Memorial Day—even though it may not fall, like ours, upon the thirtieth of May. 
Here and abroad what pride, what joy and what ennobling sorrow Memorial Day 
must bring in the coming years! In every village and town and cily the men who 
have worn the khaki will be mustered into line ; there, too, in line will be the gallant 
men of the navies that cleared and kept the seas. There will be detachments of 
American soldiers and sailors marching with the allied veterans in London and Paris 
and Rome and Brussels and Belgrade ; there will be French and British and Italian 
and Belgian and Serbian detachments marching with our own young veterans in the 
Memorial Day parades in our great cities. Brothers in arms from all around the 
world will meet and march to the music of the Marseillaise. Who on that day can 
see those young soldiers as they pass and be unmoved of countenance, unstirred 
at heart > Who will not see some of them through tears > Who will not see through 
tears the faces of young soldiers that he loved and that are not in line—young 
soldiers that will never march again? Who will not on this day wish with a keener 
pang, a deepened intensity, that he, too, had been able to serve in the great world 
army that won the war for civilization > 





Will Germany, too, observe a Memorial Day after the war? It is quite pos- 
sible; but always in the history of Germany it will be a day of sorrow unrelieved. 
There will be no German veterans marching proudly through the streets of Berlin, 
performing for a brilliant, glittering Kaiser. There will be no military parades in 
Germany. The people will brood gloomily over the graves of their dead and the 
ashes of their hopes; there will be no day in the year that will not be a Memorial 
Day for Germany, no day that will not be given to thought of all that it once had 
and all that it flung away. 








myself!’’ Evalina said. ‘‘I earnt it! It’s mine. 
But maw’s keeping it for me in the sugar 
bowl.’’ 

‘*That’s your silk-dress money!’’ expostu- 
lated Jed. 

‘Oh, I’ll put it back!’’ said Mrs. Spicer 
hastily. ‘‘I thought I’d ruther get the silk 
dress come spring, so’s I could wear it without 
a coat. Come, Evalina, you and me want to 
get a good start to-morrow on our Chris’mus 
shopping, so we better go right off to bed!’’ 

The next day Evalina, proudly arrayed in 
her best, and Mrs. Spicer, presenting also an 
unwonted holiday air, started valiantly forth. 
At, the door of Wernert’s Five and Ten Cent 
Store, Evalina took leave of her mother, and 
they went their separate ways. 

‘Something, little girl?’’ asked an ‘affable 
clerk. 

Evalina swelled importantly. ‘‘I want four 
ten-cent presents!’’ she announced. The clerk 
directed Evalina’s attention to a display of 
rings and brooches and many precious stones, 
but Evalina was wise in her day and genera- 
tion. She knew from sad experience how soon 
the glitter wore off and the stones fell out. 
She proceeded up and down counters and in 
and out of them and round and round them, 
and time wore on, and still she had not found 
even one of the four. 

But presently she spied something that she 
wished some one of her family might buy for 
her present. It was a pair of pink hose, long, 
ribbed and rosy. And ever the wish grew, and 
ever her doubt increased. A square placard 
pinned to the stockings announced in black and 
staring print—10e. 

‘*These are pretty,’’ coaxed the clerk. ‘‘ Just 
the thing for a little girl. Did you want a 
present for a little girl?’’ 

Evalina did; so she nodded. 

‘*How big a little girl?’’ inquired the clerk. 

‘*A little girl about my size,’’ said Evalina. 

‘‘Then these are just right!’’ declared the 
clerk. ‘‘Shall I wrap them up for you?’”’ And 
before she knew it, Evalina had bought a 
present for herself. Evalina tucked it away in 
her arm and said, ‘‘Now I want four more.’’ 

‘*Four more pairs ?’’ asked the clerk, amazed. 

‘*Four more presents,’’ said Evalina. 

‘*‘Whom do you want the rest for?’’ asked 
the clerk, proceeding in the well-known deduc- 
tive manner. 

‘*My fam’ly!’’ announced Evalina. 

“*T see,’’ said the clerk wisely ; ‘‘a papa and 
a mamma and a big brother and sister. Is that 
right?’’ 

Evalina nodded. 

‘‘Why not get them some pretty hose? These 
nice tan ones would be just the thing for your 
papa and your big brother ; don’t youthink so?” 

‘All right,’’ said Evalina, who felt that she 
had been shopping a very long time. 

‘* And now what have we here for your 
mamma and your big sister ?’’ purred the clerk. 
‘‘I’m afraid we haven’t a thing except black 
or whitel’’ 

‘*T’ll take white, ’’ decided Evalina. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Spicer was weighing a deli- 
cate matter. When she set out she had fully 
decided on only the most practical and service- 
able quality in her gifts; but the bewildering 
holiday display played an unforeseen part in 
her calculations. The varied and shimmering 
shades, the delicate stripes, were like lovely 
webs set out to enmesh her. 

‘*A pair apiece,’’ thought Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘in 
their bureau drawers, all folded over—what a 
touch it would give!—like a lemon-geranium 
leaf in a Sunday handkerchief — 

Mrs. Spicer, who was about to buy silk 
stockings with her silk-dress money, and who 
was entangled in the spidery web, experienced 
only the liveliest pleasure in her plight. Curi- 
ously enough she selected for Mr. Spicer the 
identical ruby color that had appealed to 
Fanny, and purchased a tigerish gold and 
black for Jed. With a vision of Nettie Devore’s 
slim, silken ankles, she chose white silk for 
Fanny, and completed her purchase with 
Evalina’s favorite blue. 

‘*T don’t know when I’ve had such a call 
for stockings,’’ the clerk confided to her as 
she wrapped the fragile purchase; ‘‘they seem 
to be serving them this year family style!’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t anything be nicer,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer, feeling improvident but happy. 

The Spicers always had their gifts at break- 
fast Christmas morning. Fanny had wrapped 
her gifts in tissue, seals and ribbons; Jed’s and 
Mr. Spicer’s remained in the rudely disposed 
wrappings of their original purchase; Mrs. 
Spicer had carefully folded and retied hers 
with plebeian cord ; and Evalina’s were in gay, 
poinsettia bundles. They looked knobby, fiat or 
symmetrical, according to the skill of the donor. 

Mr. Spicer opened one of his gifts first. 

‘* ‘Hang up the baby’s stocking!’ ’’ he began 
facetiously, displaying the ruby hose. 

‘*O-e-e-e, biue ones!’’ squealed Evalina. 

‘*Looky!’’ grinned Jed, holding up the lay- 
ender socks, which showed an opalescent sheen 
in the light. 

‘‘O mel’? marveled Mrs. Spicer at sight of 
Jed’s clocked, amazing present to her. 

‘‘O my!’’ echoed Fanny. 

‘* Duplicates !’’ shouted Mr. Spicer, disecover- 
ing the second ruby pair. ‘‘It’s like a weddin’ !"’ 

In aghast silence the unwrapping now pro- 
ceeded. The floor was strewn with papers and 
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the table with hosiery; it was like a bargain 
counter or a rainbow repair shop where scraps 
of sunset colors mingled. 

Suddenly Mr. Spicer was observed to be | 
shaking ; he was too far gone for audible laugh- | 
ter; his shoulders contracted in a sort of 
rhythm and he waved from time to time a 
helpless hand. 

But Jed roared; his guffaws shook the ceil- 
ing; and Fanny, after her first irate and fiery 
indignation had subsided, joined him in a sweet, 
shrill treble laughter. Evalina, who had been 
close to tears, remembered the fruit and candy 
and the stuffed fowl in the pantry, and vented 





her feelings in little cataracts of giggles. And, 
seeing now that all was well, Mrs. Spicer, too, 
soundlessly and helplessly had her laugh out. 

‘*You just naturally got to be a blue stock- 
ing now, Evalina,’’ argued Jed, who was 
secretly very proud of his little sister’s literary 
proclivities. 

‘‘T got one pink pair!’’ chirruped Evalina 
happily. 

‘‘T believe these green ones are just like 
Nettie’s!’’ declared Fanny. ‘‘They come done 
up lovely in a holly box. Nettie was so curious 
she couldn’t wait to open it, and all it said was 
‘From a Friend.’ She’s just wild! She thinks 





it’s some rich and mysterious stranger and that 
their stations separate them but it’ll all come 
out right in the end.’’ 

‘*Stations!’’ exclaimed Jed scornfully. ‘‘Let 
Nettie get started on the right track a-working 
like the other girls, and her ‘station’ will take 
care of itself!’’ 

‘You ain’t hardly fair to Nettie, Jed,’’ 
reproved his mother. 

‘‘Jed never did have no use for Nettie,’’ 
declared Fanny decisively. 

‘‘ Jed’s a kid,’’ said Mr. Spicer in defense of 
his son. ‘‘He ain’t got girls on the brain.’’ 

‘‘T think Nettie’s real pretty!’’ piped up 





Evalina, raising her eyes from her blue pile of 
stockings. ‘‘ Why don’t you like her, Jed?’’ 

‘*Aw-w-w!’’ snorted Jed. 

‘One thing I am thankful for,’’ declared 
Mrs. Spicer, after another comfortable laugh 
over the Christmas stockings, ‘‘we come of a 
long-lived fam’ly. Grandfather Kibbey lived 
to be ninety, and Grandma Livensbee danced 
the Virginia reel her last Christmas, and she 
was nearly ninety-five. So it’s likely we’ll get 
our stockings all wore out ’fore any of our 
funerals!’’ 


(The third story of The Thankful Spicers will appear 
in The Companion of June 13) 


TOM TIGER. RANGE OUTLAW 


Gsy Randall 


In Ten Chapters 


ig OU get out of here mighty 

Y quick !’’ Buck Bowers cried 

as he met Clark, who had 

whirled his horse and started 
out of the cave. 

‘* Just wanted to see what 
it was like,’’ Clark answered. 

‘*Well, you keep out, if you 
want your mamma ever to 
look at you again. Men have 
been shot for being seen 
round Horse Cave.’’ Then 
he added, more calmly, ‘‘ You 
never can tell when a band 
of desperadoes may be lurk- 
ing in there, and you know 
I’m responsible to the boss 
for your safety.’’ 

As they rode back toward 
the ranch, neither spoke for 
a long time. Then Bnek 
Bowers abruptly asked, 

‘* You didn’t see any — 
anything in Horse Cave, 
did you?’’ 

‘““Yes, Tom Tiger. And 
he has more races in him, 
a good many more.’’ 

Buck Bowers scowled, 
but he did not press his 
question again. 

Clark fell to wondering 
what Buck Bowers had 
been doing out there at 
Horse Cave, the rendez- 
vous of horse thieves. 
What did Buck Bowers 
know about the sneaking, 
hook-nosed man who pro- 
fessed to be a horse buyer? 
Above all, Clark wondered 
whether Buck Bowers was 
really the trustworthy em- 
ployee that Jim Odell be- 
lieved him to be. Did Jim 
Odell know of the cruel punishment that his 
ranch foreman had inflicted upon Tom Tiger? 

The next morning Clark tried to find some 
excuse for staying round the corrals, so that he 
could work on his horse list. But Buck Bowers 
would not listen to him. 

‘*You catch Pinto and hustle to your fence, ’’ 
he ordered. ‘‘If you ain’t man enough for that 
job, I’ll have to let you go and find some one 
that is. Another thing, you haven’t any busi- 
ness round that Tom Tiger. Next time I catch 
you round that devil I’m going to chase him 
over the rim rock.’’ 

Days passed. Clark grew more and more 
suspicious of Buck Bowers. He noticed that of 
late the foreman was carrying a revolver hidden 
in his hip pocket. 

For the first time in his life Clark felt that 
he must stand strictly on his own feet. Always 
before he had been one of the crowd, a good 
fellow. His first blind hero worship of Buck 
Bowers and Eddy and his desire to have them 
think well of him had made of him a rag 
doll. It was as plain as day to him now. Hence- 
forth, he determined, he would think and act 
for himself. He was working, not for Buck 
Bowers, but for Jim Odell. His only fear was 
that he had already disgraced himself in Jim 
Odell’s eyes by not sending the horse list; and 
now he saw no immediate chance of finishing 
his new one.. 

Clark could not help worrying about Tom 
Tiger. He must rescue the horse. If in some 
way he could prove to the range outlaw that 
he was not an enemy, but a friend, he might be 
able to remove the welded chain. That might 
make it possible to gain the horse’s confidence, 
just as Dad Sears had gained the confidence of 
the horse down at the stage station. Then if he 
could train Tom Tiger, what a wonder the 
stallion would be! Not a horse in the country 
round could escape in a race with Tom Tiger 
—not even Midnight. 

But the difficulties— Clark was pondering 
over them as he sat eating his midday luncheon 
in Rattlesnake Cafion. He had heard of range 
outlaws’ being captured by a relentless night- 
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in trust than 
in fear. But it would 

be unspeakably cruel to 
subject Tom Tiger, with the 
chain on his foot, to such an 
ordeal. It would, be much 
more humane to chase and corner the outlaw. 
But again Clark shook his head. If he expected 
to tame Tom Tiger, he must never again let 
the range outlaw recognize him as a pursuing 
enemy. 

Moreover, a serious difficulty stood in the 
way of either of those plans. Clark now had 
only one saddle horse, sluggish little Pinto. 
Since the affair at Horse Cave, Buck Bowers 
had not permitted Clark to ride any other 
horse. Pinto could never overtake Tom Tiger, 
even though the outlaw had the chain on his 
foot. 

The memory of that last view of Tom Tiger, 
disappearing into the darkness of Horse Cave, 
suggested another plan: Why not try to lure 
Tom Tiger into some sort of natural trap? For 
obvious reasons Horse Cave would not serve 
the purpose. What about some trap nearer 
home? Rattlesnake Cafion ? 

He finished his luncheon hastily and started 
back to work at once. As he was chopping 
down a tree, he was startled to see Eddy 
Bowers riding down the cafion. 

‘‘Why, hello!’’ said Clark. ‘‘Where did you 
come from ?’’ 

Eddy grinned as he said, ‘‘I just dropped 
off.’’ But his attitude as he sat on his horse, 
carefully looking all round, convinced Clark 
that Eddy had come to spy on him. 

‘‘Where’ve you got Tom Tiger hid, any- 
way ?’’ Eddy said. ‘‘Nobody’s seen him on the 
range for days. I hear you told Buck that Tom 
Tiger still had a good many races in him.’’ 

Clark laughed. ‘‘Mighty smart, I thought, 
the way Tom Tiger gave Buck and Midnight 
the slip that day down in Horse Cave.’’ 

Eddy good-naturedly came to the defense of 
Midnight, and they argued back and forth for 
some time. 

‘*How’d you like to knock off work,’’ Eddy 
presently asked, ‘‘and help me corral that band 
of mares Buck saw down by the ford ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mind this fence building as 
much as I thought I would. I’m sort of anxious 
to get the job cleaned up.’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Eddy, with a grin. ‘‘Rattle- 
snake Cafion would make a peachy horse trap, 

























wouldn’t 
it? You spoke 

about it that first 

day. ” 

Clark tried to turn Eddy’s 

suspicions as best he could 
and at last agreed to help him 

run in the horses. They mounted and 

rode away. 

‘*Hold up—out of sight!’’ Eddy cried, see- 
ing a rapidly approaching cloud of dust. 

A band of wild horses galloped past. From 
the brow of the hill, the boys. watched them 
race to the river, which glimmered wide and 
cool between the seared sand and the lava 
banks. In a moment the cloud of dust had 
floated away; the horses, bracing themselves 
in the current, lazily sipped and sipped of the 
water. A quiet peacefulness seemed to have 
fallen on the scene. 

‘* ome on!’’ Eddy called suddenly; and, 
with a wild Indian war whoop, he tore down 
the sandy slope. 

For a moment the horses stood transfixed in 
surprise, with their heads flung high. Then 
there was mad confusion. Several of the colts, 
flustered and blinded by the flying spray, 
started in the wrong direction, neighing pite- 
ously as they dropped off into deep water. As 
soon as the entire band was out of the stream, 
Eddy started them off in a wild run across the 
desert toward the pasture bars. After three or 
four dashing miles, the horses, caught with 
their fill of water, were very willing to settle 
down to quiet, although still rapid, traveling. 

Buck Bowers was at the corrals when Eddy 
and Clark drove the band in. He left his horse 
breaking long enough to help in taking care of 
the new arrivals. He and Eddy, armed with 
stout clubs, entered the round stockade. Clark 
was left to tend the gate. 

Some of the horses did not wish to leave the 
band, especially several yearlings that were to 
be weaned from their mothers. Buck Bowers 
lost patience. One of the yearlings had dashed 
past him several times, refusing to turn toward 
the gate. With an oath, Buck Bowers seized 
a fence rail, and this time the colt stopped— 
dropped in his tracks with a stunning blow on 
the head. When the young horse got to his feet 
Buck quickly urged him through the gate. 

Clark turned for a sympathetic look after the 
colt—he was beginning to loathe Buck Bowers’s 
cruelty. He must have left the gate slightly 
open, for the next instant it swung heavily 
against him. He staggered backward and went 
down; a hoof scraped his face; he felt a sharp 
pain in his leg, and had a momentary impres- 
sion of a large body’s passing over him. 

When he recovered full consciousness, he 
found that no bones were broken, and, al- 
though his face and hands were bloody and his 
leg badly bruised, he refused to leave his post. 
Buck and Eddy drove back the mare that 
had followed her colt and that had knocked 
Clark down. The work of separating the 





WITH A 
WILD INDIAN 
WAR WHOOP, 

HE TORE DOWN 

THE SANDY SLOPE 


horses continued, and presently 
Buck Bowers and Eddy fell to 
arguing over a forlorn-looking animal. 
‘*He isn’t worth breaking,’’ said Buck. 
‘*Look at him—permanently lame in the left 
front foot, tail hanging like a dishrag, withers 
that’d shoot a saddle off over his head if he 
ever stopped quick, sand cracks in both hind 
hoofs, neck straight and ugly and mane chewed 
off. And I’ll bet his teeth’ll show he’s fifteen 
years old if he’s a day.’’ 

‘*What’ll you take for him? I’ll give you five 
dollars. ’’ 

‘*He’s yours,’’ Buck Bowers replied. . 

Glancing at the brand on the horse, Clark 
saw that it was Jim Odell’s. He wondered 
at the proceedings until he remembered that 
Buck Bowers, as the trusted employee, bought 
and sold without consulting Odell. 

‘*Leave him in the corral; I’ll break him,’’ 
Eddy said. ‘‘And the next old peddler that 
wants to trade horses —’’ 

**So, that’s your game. ’’ 

‘*You bet,’’ Eddy responded. ‘‘I can patch 
him up fine and dandy. With a file and some of 
that acid stuff I can take ten years of age off 
his teeth. I can fill the sand cracks in his hoofs 
with bread dough, and bean up the well front 
foot so he’ll limp on both of them just alike, 
roach his mane to fill out his neck, and ginger 
him up a little —’’ 

‘*You’re all right,’’ said Buck, laughing. 

There was promise of excitement when Eddy 
and Clark drove Perchy, with his band of mares 
and colts, down to the lower pasture, where 
Midnight had a band of his own. Sure enough, 
Midnight was watching from afar. He gave a 
whistling snort, darted round and whipped his 
band into a compact unit. Then, with his head 
flying high, he stood defiantly on a high piece 
of ground and, stamping and pawing, repeat- 
ing his snorting challenge. 

As Eddy drove Perchy and his band straight 
toward Midnight, the stallions charged out 
ahead. When near each other both stopped and 
sniffed; then, with mingling squeals, they 
rushed. Each reared high, struck out with fore- 
feet, and tried to nip the other in the neck. 
Then each suddenly whirled and kicked with 
all his might with both hind feet. Again and 
again they repeated those tactics; but Midnight 
was the quicker ; he landed more often and more 
wickedly with his hoofs. Perchy was tiring, 
and at last Midnight caught him full in the side 
with a blow that must have smashed his ribs. 

‘*We’ve got to get ’em apart!’’ Eddy cried. 
“Midnight will kill him!’’ 

He darted to the rescue, for Midnight was 
relentlessly pressing his advantage. 

‘*Perchy won’t have much of a band left, 
and he’ll keep out of Midnight’s way,’’ Eddy 
declared, when they had whipped back the 
victorious stallion. 

‘*Seems I’ve seen those three mares before, ’’ 
said Clark, pointing. 

‘*You bet,’’ Eddy answered, with a malicious 
grin. ‘‘Midnight trims ’em at every turn. Those 
are three mares that Tom Tiger used to have. 
Buck said Tom Tiger was lagging a band of 
Indian cayuses. ’’ 

Clark did not reply. 

‘Say, Eddy,’’ he said at last, ‘‘why don’t 
you try out the other method of breaking 
horses—how d’you know it won’t work ?’’ 

Eddy sneered. ‘‘I knew it! Grandma Sears’s 
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been working on you, hain’t he? Wants to 
make me and Buck into mollycoddles, does he ?’’ 

‘**I’m getting so I don’t believe in this 
cruel — 

‘““Then why ain’t you and Grandma Sears 
handling Wild Horse Ranch,’’ Eddy cried, 
‘instead of me and Buck ? Answer that!’’ 

‘*T don’t pretend to be an expert, but — 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll stack my 
month’s wages against yours that you can’t 
mollycoddle Skat—not even Skat. ’’ 

The next morning Eddy continued his teas- 
ing. Skat happened to be in the corral, and 
Eddy said to Clark: 

‘*Now pull out your baby lump of sugar and 
eatch him.’’ 

Clark accepted the dare, for he was tired of 
riding Pinto. But try as he would he could 
not catch Skat by any other method than las- 
soing. 
time and then went about his own duties. 
Alone, Clark tried to put into practice Dad 
Sears’s humane methods of horse training. But 
only pain and humiliation rewarded his efforts, 
for, with a wicked gleam in his eyes, Skat sud- 
denly landed a stiff forward ‘‘cow’’ kick on 
Clark’s shin. The former range outlaw now 
seemed to think that his would-be master was 
defeated, for he reached out and bit Clark on 
the arm. Then he reared and narrowly missed 
felling Clark with a blow on the head. 

Unknown to Clark, Eddy had been standing 
back, watching. The last outburst of animal 
revenge was too much for him. He rushed to 
the rescue and, with a few of the old-time jerks 
and cuffs, cowed Skat into meek submission. 

But Clark knew that Dad Sears’s methods 
were right, nevertheless. The trouble was that 
Skat had been spoiled by vicious treatment. 

After the fracas in the corral Buck Bowers 
had peremptorily ordered Clark to his fencing 
job in Rattlesnake Cafion. When the boy 
reached the lower end of the cafion he galloped 
down to the river, but caught no sight of ‘om 
Tiger or his tracks. Returning, he set to work. 

The work of building the brush fence on 
the heavy juniper of the slopes on either side 


Eddy stood laughing and joking for a| 


DR. DICKINSON’ 


PRESCRIPTION 
y Albert W. Tolman 


D: DICKINSON dropped 
an admonitory hand on 
Harvey Steele’s knee. 
| His nearsighted gray eyes looked 
encouragingly into his patient’s 
jaded blue ones. 


‘Now, Steele, don’t you dare to open a book | Even at The Spruces Harvey heard the can- 


until September. Go down to the Maine coast, 
live out-of-doors and take a salt dip every 
morning, rain or shine. D8 that, young man, 
and you’ll pull through all right.’’ 

The magnetic vigor in the doctor’s voice and 
touch imparted something of his courage to the 
overworked teacher. . 

‘*T’ll do it, doctor,’’ he promised. 

‘*Good! By fall you’ll be fit as a fiddle. ’’ 

Harvey Steele was tired of books. As prin- 
cipal of the Granby High Scho<', he had won 
great success; but he had taken too much out of 
himself. His days had seemed too short; and 
so he had eked them out by clipping more and 
more off both ends of his nights. He slept less 
and less, and at last almost not at all. 

Last September he had not known that he 
had any nerves; in June he felt that he had 
nothing else. It was a question whether he 
could drag through to graduation. He did, 
but without much to spare. He never wanted 
to see another book; he never wanted to teach 
at that high school again, or at any other. 

Harvey had told the committee that he 
wished to resign; but they would not let him. 
They were willing to take chances on his being 
in trim condition to come back in the fall. They 
raised his salary and referred him to Dr. 





of the central open flat had been easy. 
He had been able to fell the trees 
almost in a rough fence line, and he 
had already cut a large number of 
the trees that he must later drag into 
position across the central sagebrush 
flat. But the extreme wings of the 
fence, up the two opposite steep sides 
of the cafion to the top rims of rock, 
would be much harder to-build, for 
they would necessarily have to be of 
rock. And he did not relish the idea 
of spending hours on those baking- 
hot, reptile-haunted slopes. 

As Clark studied the ground, his 
gaze turned to the green spot, high 
up where one of the rock wings 
joined the top rim. He started, for 
he saw a moving object, white and 
dark. Was it ‘Tom Tiger? 

Clark wondered why he had not 
before thought of the isolated spring 
and the hidden trail. Gone was his 
dread of the scorching, snake-infested 
eaiion wall! He started to climb it. 
When he was halfway up, he heard 
a hiss and saw an immense rattle- 
snake sunning itself on a flat boul- 
der; but Clark merely darted aside 
without stopping. He crept round 
out of sight of the spring and at the 
foot of the last rim of rocks stopped 
to listen. He was certain now, for he 
heard the well-remembered clink, 
clink! of Tom Tiger’s chain. 

Clark continued up, up. He was 
now above the spring and he saw a 
narrow, steep gash in the cliff, which 
seemed the only passage to it. Then 
he suddenly heard the clinking sound 
and caught a glimpse of Tom ‘Tiger 
madly scrambling up the almost 
impassable rock trail. Clark tried to 
block the way and still keep hidden, 
but the range outlaw saw him and 
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THE UNDERTOW DRAGGED HIM 
OUT TOWARD THE FOG—DOWN OVER THE FOAMING, 
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set the cliffs echoing with his peculiar whistle. | Dickinson; and Dr. Dickinson referred him to 


Whirling on the narrow ledge, Tom Tiger 
dashed back toward the spring. Clark looked 
round him. Some yards above a flat rock was 
balanced precariously. Without a second thought 
he climbed up to it. With several hard lifts, and 
the aid of smaller rock wedges, he loosed the 
boulder. It fell as he had planned, and neatly 
blocked the trail. 

But he had done more than he intended! He 
had started a slide. It seemed that the ‘whole 
cliff was coming down. Last of all, came an 
immense boulder that weighed tons. 

He climbed cautiously over the great mass of 
rocks, and so down to the trail again. With one 
glance he took in the situation. It wasa natural 
trap. There was a spring and a green little 
basin of grass and bushes, already nipped down, 
as if Tom Tiger had remained in that retreat 
as long as possible. The only thing that wor- 
ried him was how he was to clear the trail 
again when it was time to release Tom Tiger. 

Suddenly Clark drew back with a shudder; 
for Tom Tiger, with a greenish, wild-animal 
glare in his sunken eyes, was standing at the 
extreme edge of the steepest precipice wall. 


The Spruces at Toboggan Point. 

So Harvey stayed on the pay roll of Granby, 
and for three months devoted himself to getting 
well. Every morning, rain or sun, cold or hot, 
he donned his bathing suit and mackintosh, 
jogged a half mile through the pasture, and 
climbed down over the rocks to the pool in the 
Amphitheatre. 

The Amphitheatre was a cove that faced the 
open ocean ; high bluffs walled it in, and it had 
slippery, sloping ledges for bottom. Almost up 
to high-water mark wasa pool, forty feet long by 
twenty feet wide and from two to ten feet deep. 
It made a perfect place for a bath at any tide. 

At first it was all Harvey could do to swim 
across the pool once. By September he was 
swimming ten times back and forth without 
touching bottom. Since June 17 he had not 
missed a single morning dip. 

Harvey was feeling better than he had felt 
for years. His appetite was ravenous; he slept 
all night without moving. And he began to 
think a little of his fall work ; but he dared not 
make any definite plans yet, for on that point 
Dr. Dickinson’s instructions had been peremp- 





Clark dared not move. Would the horse leap? 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


tory. Still, he could not help thinking. 
Early on September 5 Harvey started as 














usual for the Amphitheatre. It 
was a peculiar day: a fog clung 
loosely to the shore, and a tre- 
mendous sea, raised by a storm | 
outside that had not reached the 
coast, was pounding on the rocks. 


nonading of the surf. 

Nothing would have tempted Harvey to miss 
his bath. Dr. Dickinson was due at The 
Spruces that very morning, to see how his 
patient had followed out his prescription. 
Harvey looked forward to treating the doctor | 
to a dose of his own medicine by getting him 
into the cold swimming pool the next forenoon. 

The tide was at about half flood; an occa- | 
sional big roller rushed up over the ledges and 
surged through the entrance of the pool. Hang- | 
ing his watch on a rock, Harvey plunged in. 

As he swam to and fro he glanced down and | 
saw a little pink starfish in the deep water, | 
close to the seaward end. He decided to get it. | 
As he climbed a rock to dive, a big sea came 
tumbling in, with another close behind it. 
Poising himself, Harvey waited. When the | 
green water had run out, Harvey dived. He 
groped along the bottom and clutched the star- 
fish. Near it was another, and he resolved to 
get that, too, but it took him a few seconds 
longer than he expected. As he turned toward 
the surface, his head was cracking. 

A third great sea, which had rushed in, 
started to run back just as Harvey came to the 
top and greedily gulped the air. He was near 
the entrance, and the wave pulled him down 
and sucked him out. He 
caught at a projecting 
rock ; but his eluteh did 
not hold, and the under- 
tow dragged him out 
toward the fog —down 
over the foaming, roaring 
ledges, where the rocks 
were all as slippery as 
grease, and slimy with | 
gray, olive and brown | 
growths. Some of the | 
rocks were set with bar- 
nacles, keen as ra®ors. 

As the waves merci- 
lessly washed Harvey 
back and forth over the 
rocks, he got some bad 
cuts and bruises. A big 
barnacle drew a long 
red gash down his right 
thigh. He tried in vain 
to get a hold with his 
hands and clamber out. 

Blood was running 
from a dozen cuts, and a 
sharp pain pierced his 
side, where he had struck 
against the rocks. He 
realized that he was in 
terrible danger of drown- 
ing. In that narrow, 
rock-strewn entrance to 
the pool the waves had 
him at their mercy. 

At last he gave up 
trying to climb out and 
started to fight his way | 
offshore away from the 
undertow; but an un- 
expected difficulty con- 
fronted him. For almost 
a hundred yards the sur- 
face was covered with a 
heaving blanket of froth, 
like a great mass of soapsuds—the back swash 
from the ledges. It was of irregular thickness, 
varying from a few inches to more than a foot, 
and broken only here and there by openings. 
Often the froth covered Harvey’s head, and 
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with every breath the stinging salt suds filled | 
his nostrils and made him choke and strangle. 

Except for the spaces of clear water, he could | 
never have passed through that mass of froth. 

When he was safe beyond it, he turned over 
on his back and, as he floated, considered his 
predicament. He was tired and panting; his 
head throbbed ; every bone ached ; and His body 
was covered with smarting bruises. But here 
he was! How could he ever get back to shore? 

Beyond that hundred yards of froth and 
the billows boiling over the rocks, he saw the 
entrance of the swimming pool. Such a little 
way off! Yet it might as well have been miles 
away, for it was impossible for him to get 
ashore on those ledges. 

Yet he could not lie there long in that cold 
water ; the chill of the open ocean was already 
striking to his marrow. Somehow he must 
attract some one’s attention. Harvey looked as 
far as he could each way along the cliff tops, 
jagged with spiky evergreens. There was no 


| began crawling. 
| shadow of the foamy coverlet above wavered 





one in sight. The lighthouse was round the 


point two miles west. The Spruces was half a 
mile inshore from the Amphitheatre. 

Drawing a deep breath, he raised himself 
and shouted: 

**Ho! Ho! Ho!’’ 

The crescent of bluffs, like a sounding board, 
hurled his cries mockingly back: 

**Ho! Ho! Ho!’’ 

Harvey gave it up. Would not some fisher- 
man be along presently? No; it was far too 
rough that morning. The coastwise steamer 
Iris would pass in two hours, but he knew that 
he could not last so long in that cold water. 
He thought of the forbidding ledges east and 
west ; he thought of the little sand beach behind 
the lighthouse point. One by one he went over 
his chances; one by one he dismissed them. 

Combing graybacks heaved out of the fog, 
rolled under the blanket of froth, and shat- 
tered themselves on the rocks. Masses of brown 


| and yellow seaweed drifted past, and low-flying 


gulls skimmed by with creaking cries. Little 
islands of clear sky began to appear through 
the thinning mist. 

Suddenly a man appeared on the crest of the 


| bluff above the swimming pool, and Harvey’s 
| heart leaped. It was Dr. Dickinson! The tweed 


cap ond blue goggles were unfamiliar to 
Harvey; but even at that distance he could 


| not mistake the gray mackintosh or the abrupt, 
| energetic motions of the man. 


Soon the doctor was at the bottom of the cliff. 
Harvey saw him stop, stare round him for a 
moment and then bend quickly over; he had 


discovered his patient’s watch and mackintosh 


and ‘‘sneakers. ’’ 

Straightening up, the doctor looked anxiously 
round, and then, with his hand over his eyes, 
gazed seaward. 

Treading water, Harvey waved his hands 
wildly. 

‘*O doctor! O doctor!’’ 

But the ceaseless booming of the breakers 
drowned his voice; and his signals out on the 
edge of the fog and froth failed to catch the 
doctor’s nearsighted eyes. Harvey saw him 


| turn and hurry up the path. Soon he disap- 


peared beyond the summit. 

A feeling of bitter disappointment swept 
over Harvey. He knew that a searching party 
would come soon, but what could they do? 
Even if they saw him, they could not reach 
him; the nearest boat was almost three miles 
away round the point. By the time help could 
come, it would be too late. 

The stock of vitality that he had built up 
so faithfully during the past three months was 
becoming depleted. His fingers were shriveled 
with cold; he must swim, if only to keep his 
blood flowing. East or west? He hardly knew 
which way to choose. Again he mentally 
conned the miles of ledges. No; there was not 
a single spot where he could land. 

No spot? Wait! Forty rods west was a little 
‘*gunk’’—he remembered how the word had 
amused him when he first heard it. It was 
merely a narrow cove, guarded by sharp rocks, 
with a pebbly beach not more than twenty 
feet wide below a white ledge. Yes, it was 
the ‘‘gunk’’ or nothing. 

Harvey started swimming along the edge of 
the froth, but the cold Atlantic swell had 
chilled his blood. It hurt him to take a full 
stroke. Creeping west, with the fog on his left 
and the carpet of undulating white on his right, 
he came at last opposite the white ledge that 
marked the ‘‘gunk.’’ Between him and safety 
lay a hundred yards of heaving bubbles. The 
head of the little cove was filled with a deep 
drift that extended well up the beach. Two 
thirds of the way in was a space of clear water 
in the midst of the foam. 

Harvey hesitated. Once he started to swim 
under that carpet of froth, he must go on, until 
he drowned or until he gained the beach. He 
would never have the strength to fight his way 
back against the seas. But it was useless to 
wait. He must aim for the island of open 
water. The sun was just breaking through the 
fog as he plunged into the foam. 

Instantly the bubbles closed round him—they 
blinded his smarting eyes; they filled his nos- 
trils. Occasionally he blew them aside, or swept 
a space clear with his hands. His strength was 
failing, but he swam with all his might. 

He emerged into the opening, and fifty feet 
ahead saw the white ledge. With one last look 
to guide him, he plunged again into the froth. 

When he was almost at the end of his strength 
his toes touched bottom. He fell forward and 
Directly under his face the 


on little shells and pebbles. Digging his fingers 
into them, he dragged himself along. 

Sharp pains stabbed his lungs. It was only a 
little farther now to air, to life. Could he win? 
A few last desperate seconds—feet—inches— 
millimetres. Ah! He must die under that hor- 
rible froth! One lunge more! Forthe last time — 

Harvey heaved himself forward. It was the 
last time! His head came suddenly out into the 
air and sunlight. With his body still covered 
with foam, he lay panting on the little beach 
below the white ledge. 

Presently he heard voices and saw a party 
hurrying down the bluff. He was too much 
exhausted to rise; but he smiled up at Dr. 
Dickinson. 

‘*Well, doctor, I’ve finished your prescrip- 
tion. No need of having it refilled. I’m cured. ’’ 
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front. The courses range from ‘‘the three R’s’’ | accomplish certain purposes that can be better | Fortunately, such persons soon betray them- 
|to university work, for which the men will | achieved by working together than by working | selves by the tone as well as by the tediousness 


THE GREATEST MOTHER IN THE WORLD 


One of the posters to aid the Red Cross in 
its appeal for money 


FACT AND COMMENT 


a tsa to excel in your own work; a mole 
has no need to fly or a bird to burrow. 
Like Children taking peeps at Pantry Shelves, 
We think we’re Tempted when we Tempt 
Ourselves. 

T is fortunate for most of us that we get 
what we get instead of what we deserve. 

Every furrow’s loamy track 

Rolls Starvation farther back. 

Every boy upon the farm 

Frees another fighting arm. 


I 


VERDRESSING is always in poor taste, 

but it was never more so than itis to-day, 
when money, materials and labor are so ur- 
gently needed in the service of the nation. 


O great is the demand for castor oil as a | 


lubricant for aircraft machinery that more 
than 70,000 acres in the United States has been 
planted to castor beans. Meanwhile little John- 
nie and his Sister Sue look with marked ap- 
proval on the new use to which the oil is put. 


EBRASKA has maintained a remarkable | 


lead in the good work of selling thrift 
stamps. Up to last month the sales amounted 
to $11.06 a head. That is’ more than - three 
times as much as the average sales in any 
other state. The sales for the whole country 
up to that time amounted to $1.41 a head. 


O not hesitate to use colored beans, either 
dried or canned, in place of the more 
familiar white beans. The food value is at least 
equal to that of white beans, and the crop was 
so large last year that they are cheaper. Those 
of us who stay at home can change our eating 
habits more easily than the army cooks can 
convert the men at the front. 
LL through the war, work has continued 
on the second great tunnel between 
Switzerland and Italy, on the Simplon route. 
Of the total length of twelve miles, about one 
and a half miles remains uncompleted. Italy 
has had to withdraw its workmen for war 
work, but Switzerland is pushing forward the 
tunnel at the rate of a hundred and seventy 
yards a month. 


HE destroyer Ingram will be the first 
vessel in the history of our navy to be 
named after an enlisted man. Osmond K. In- 


gram, an Alabama boy, was gunner’s mate on | 


the destroyer Cassin, which was torpedoed by 
a submarine in the war zone in 1917. He was 
the only man killed in that action; his hero- 
ism in throwing overboard explosive material 
saved the lives of his mates. 

HE COMPANION has referred to the 

foresight of Minnesota, which continued 
to hold the title to rich ore lands instead of 
selling them cheap, as many states disposed 
of their valuable domains. The public schools 
of Minnesota are now getting the benefit of 
that wise action. The royalties from the iron 
ore last year added $3,600,000 to the school 
fund, which now amounts to $39,000,000; and 
the state treasurer estimates that within a 
decade the fund will be fully $80,000,000. 


= 


O the list of important American educa- 

tional institutions must now be added the 
‘‘Soldiers’ University,’’? which has more than 
five hundred classrooms behind the lines of the 
American forces in France. The work, which 
is under government supervision, is in direct 
charge of the War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., and the instructors include scores of 
college presidents and professors and a large 
number of American teachers and school super- 
intendents, chosen from among the two thou- 
sand Y. M. C. A. secretaries on the western 





receive credit at their home institutions. 
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FOR THE RED CROSS 
} Tiss fact that the second Red Cross drive 


follows hard upon the drive for the third 


| 
| 


excuse for failing to contribute. To support 


just as essential to the winning of the war, as 
| subseribing to the Liberty Loan is. Everyone 
who has subscribed for a Liberty bond should 
be able and willing to contribute at least one 


| tenth of the amount of his subscription to the 


Red Cross. Anyone who has bought a Liberty 
bond and who fails to contribute to the Red 
Cross is doing only a part of his duty, and 
| cannot have the satisfaction of knowing that 
| he shares in the greatest work of human recon- 
| strestion, human rehabilitation, that has ever 
| been done. 

| More than any other agency, the Red Cross 
| has sustained the morale of the civilian popu- 
lation in France and in Italy; and by sus- 
taining the morale of the civilian population 
it has kept ardent the spirit of the fighting 
men. Had it not been for the organized and 
efficient relief that the Red Cross administered 
to the sufferers behind the lines and to the 
refugees from the captured and the devastated 
districts, to say nothing of the work that it 
has done for the wounded and the disabled, the 
German invasion, the German frightfulness, 
might have succeeded in breaking the spirit of 
resistance. The Red Cross put courage into 
wavering hearts and hope into the breasts of 
the destitute. 

In the last great German offensive the Red 
| Cross labored magnificently. Chiefly through 
| its heroic efforts the people who had returned 
;to the towns and villages from which the 
Germans two years ago had been driven, and 
the people in towns and villages that had for 
the first time to be evacuated, were withdrawn 
| in safety before the Teuton inundation. It was 
the Red Cross that provided shelter for those 
homeless fugitives and that fed them and sup- 
plied them with clothes. Day in and day out 
since the beginning of the war the workers of 
the Red Cross in France had been performing 
miracles of unselfish service; and when the 
most unexpected and unexampled of emergen- 
cies arose, they were ready and met it. 

The Red Cross workers in France and Italy, 
who have kept alive fortitude in the hearts of 
the people, have had to show courage them- 
selves. Some of them have been decorated for 
valor; some of them have been killed; some 
| have been grievously wounded. Much of their 
| work has been done under fire. The work that 


\is not done under fire is often performed in 
| circumstances that tax endurance, patience 
and resourcefulness. The American women 
| who cut gauze and make surgical dressings, 
who knit socks and sweaters, have rendered 
invaluable support to the Red Cross workers 
‘abroad, But such support, such contributions, 
lare not enough. The $100,000,000 that the 
American people contributed last year is not 
enough. Very likely the $100,000,000 now 
called for will not be enough. So long as the 
| war lasts, and no doubt for some time after 
i war ends, the American people must give 
| to the Red Cross, and give and give and give. 
' Let them all give now, so generously that the 
fund required will be oversubscribed by many 
, millions, 

A subscription to the Liberty Loan is an 
investment. A subscription to the Red Cross is 
|a gift. Is there any American so mean-spirited 
‘that in a time like the present he is willing 
only to invest, not willing to give? 
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THE CHURCHES 
CC se who are constantly looking for 











something to find fault with can always 
fall back on the churches. 

They are doing it now. They tell us that 
the churches, instead of taking the lead in the 
pressing work of looking after the soldiers and 
in various other ways promoting the cause of 
the country, have kept to their old lines and 
abandoned the real work of the time to the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and other agen- 
cies. 

At first thought the charge seems plausible ; 
but does it seem so when we ask ourselves 
what those agencies are, and how they are 
organized? Christendom is reproached by the 
critics for being divided into sects and denom- 
inations that antagonize one another instead 
of uniting for a common purpose. The fact is 
that the Y. M. C. A. is a union of churches to 





the work of the Red Cross is just as important, | 


separately. The Red Cross is not primarily a 
church movement; but if you were to take 
| away from its membership and its list of 
| workers all those who are also church members 


and chureh workers, it could not last a month. | 


And the same thing is true of the Y. M. C. A. 
| It may be true that the churches are not 


any one of us. Nothing is gained by saying 
| that they or we are doing nothing, for it is 
| not true. 
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DECEIVING AGE 


\ , J HEN some one complained to Joseph 

de Maistre that old age was a disa- 

greeable thing, he said, ‘‘So it is, but 

after all it is the ‘only road to long life that 
has yet been discovered. ’’ 

It is certain that, if we keep on living, old 
age, with all its disadvantages and all its ben- 
efits—for it has some—will come upon us. The 
only point for discussion is how best to meet 
it. Some try to meet it by avoiding it as long 
as possible. ‘‘"Ye will not be old,’’ they ery; 
‘twe will be young, will live with the young 
and do as the young do!’’ And there is much 
to be said for this. Not that the old should ever 
ape the young, should ever wear young clothes 
or frisk too lightly in young, unseemly frolics. 
Gay garments and ultrafashionable fancies only 
accentuate white hair and cut wrinkles deeper. 
But to think young thoughts, to keep the 
heart fresh by contact with youthful joy and 
sorrow, are undoubtedly famous means for 
cheating time and hiding or forgetting the 
remorseless progress of the years. And better 
still is it to persist in being active and useful, 
to do your work in the very best way without 
giving a thought to how long you have been 
doing it. 

Yet, after all, those remedies, even if excel- 
lent, are only palliatives. They may sweeten 
the malady of age, they will not cure it. Sooner 
or later weakness blights usefulness and cuts 
off activity. Friends, young or old, die or are 
torn away from us, and those who depended 
mainly upon active, external distractions for 
deceiving age find that their reliance is failing 
them. The outer life that they have lived so 
zealously can be lived no longer, and they are 
sorely at a loss for something to put in place 
of it. 

It is then that those who have given more 
thought to cultivating the spirit have their 
revenge. In youth books and study and reflec- 
tion seem pale and cold. They do not respond 
to our appeal with the eager, human warmth 
that flesh and blood can give us. Time enough 
for such things, we say, when the light hand 
and the quick foot shall fail. But the inner 
life will not be treated so. It must be nourished 
and cherished in youth or it will not respond 
in age. Therefore, without unduly brooding 
upon the future or fearing it, be careful to make 
provision for it always by giving part of your 
life, and not the weakest part, to those things 
that will not fail you when the muscles falter 
and the strength decays. Impersonal interests, 
beauty and truth, are not shaken by flying 
years. Instead, they may grow richer and 
broader with the wealth of knowledge and the 
breadth of experience. 

The best preparation for the immortality 
that we all desire is to ingraft upon our 
souls here the fullest possible portion of those 
things that are immortal. 
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THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM 


N time of war the principal organs of legiti- 
if mate criticism of course are the houses of 

Congress and the press: the first by law 
and the second by long custom have means of 
information, a sense of responsibility and a 
consciousness of public duty that are denied 
to most private citizens, Public duty requires 
from Congressman and editor entire loyalty 
and sincere attachment to the nation of which 
they are citizens; both must support the gov- 
ernment in every honorable effort to advance 
the national cause; but since it is not the ad- 
ministration in power, but the nation, to which 
they owe allegiance, they are bound to call 
attention to indifference or dishonesty or in- 
efficiency whenever they find those evils. 

It is of course understood that the object of 
free criticism must be, not imaginary, but real. 
The greatest danger to a free country, and the 
greatest enemy to the freedom he abuses, is 
the politician or the writer who in a time of 
| national crisis thinks only of the advantage of 
| his party or the satisfaction of his antipathies, 
| and who is never heard except in carping and 
| ill-natured abuse of the national government. 








of their criticism. They do harm by unsettling 
and discouraging the less stable persons who 
listen to them, but they do less harm than 
they intend. 

In polities and statecraft, as well as in liter- 
ature and in art, true criticism is constructive. 
| It must not hesitate to point out distinctly the 


Liberty Loan should not give anyone an | going all that they should do, but neither is|men or the policies that have failed; but it 


must at the same time offer the critie’s best 
advice for the correction of the failure, and 
it must above all be as ready to praise and 
approve as to condemn. The people must not 
be depressed by a continual stream of fault- 
finding; they have as much right to know 
| when affairs are going well as to know when 
| they are going ill; and there are always some 
men in office who are capable and some govern- 
| ment activities that are admirably conducted. 

Generally speaking, it is politically wise, 
/as well as morally right, to let criticism be 
perfectly free, and to restrain it only when 
repeated misstatements or venomous abuse 
arouses proper suspicion of the loyalty of the 
critic. A democracy fights better when it feels 
that it knows the worst as well as the best 
about the situation. In such circumstances 
reforms and improvements in efficiency come 
about normally and inevitably in response to 
an intelligent and patient public opinion. We 
have seen that illustrated again and again 
within the last year in our own United States. 
But for a nation that is hampered by a muzzled 
| legislature and a censored press there is only 
one choice open: slavery or revolution. 
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| SUPPOSING — 


\W fe are so convinced that we are in the 
right, and so sure that our national 
strength, when it is fully exerted, will 

give us the victory, that we rarely or never 

consider the possibility of defeat. Is that wise? 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the 

battle to the strong. 

Suppose that the event should turn out other 
than we wish. Suppose the Allied armies 
are so decisively defeated on the western front 
that they are forced to surrender and that the 
Kaiser dictates a German peace and enforces 
it. So large a contingent of American troops 
might be captured that we should have to 
accept humiliating terms and pay an immense 
indemnity in order to buy back their freedom. 
And even if Germany should win without 
having many American hostages in its hands, 
this country, although still unconquered, would 
face a permanent enemy. We should not suffer 
immediately from any demands that Germany 
might make upon us, because we should not 
meet those demands, and Germany could not 
enforce them. But we should have no more 
than a temporary respite. A Germany victorious 
in.this war would be sure to attack us sooner 
or later. It long ago marked our country as its 
next victim. We cannot guess what the pretext 
would be, but Germany would find one. 

Could we make a_ successful resistance? 
Assuredly. But we should not delude ourselves 
as to the thoroughness of the preparation that 
we should have to make. The contest would 
be one to determine which nation had the 
greater sea power. The conditions would favor 
us. The enemy would have to send its war 

+ vessels and its transports three thousand miles 
to reach our shores. What German submarines 

have done to the seacraft of the Entente our 

own submarines could do in destroying an 
invading armada. 

Nevertheless, a hostile army might effect a 
landing. Therefore we should be called upon 
not only to defend all our coast cities with 
heavy artillery and stout fortifications but to 
create, train and keep in a state of instant 
readiness an army large enough to reduce to 
a minimum the chances of invasion and the 
injury that would accompany a landing. 

Meanwhile, we must not forget that, if the 
Kaiser held England and France by the throat, 
we cguid hope for no help from our allies. 
When Germany should translate into deeds its 
contempt for the Monroe Doctrine, we could 
count on no assistance from abroad in ward- 
ing off blows aimed primarily at our neigh- 
bors, but quite as much at ourselves. Canada 
might be invaded and overrun and could offer 
no resistance; we could be attacked from any 
one of a hundred points on our northern border. 
Moreover, our peril from within, from alien 
enemies, great as it is now, would then be 
multiplied tenfold. 

To what does all that lead? Simply to this: 
that, unless we win this war, our destiny will 
be to become a great military and naval coun- 
try, compelled by constant danger of attack to 
require universal military service, to submit 
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to onerous taxation, and to maintain establish- 
ments comparable to those which we condemn 
in Prussia. We could never be free from appre- 
hension of embroilment with the world enemy, 
or exempt from the losses, the horrors and the 
expense of war when our unrelenting foe 
should choose to assail us. 


aie 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On May 4 the Senate adopted 

the conference report on the sedition bill, 
and on May 7 the House agreed. The House 
has passed the passport bill, which gives the 
power to restrict and control the departure 
of persons from the United States or their 
entrance into the country.——On May 6 the 
Senate passed a bill that provides heavy penal- 
ties for any persons or organizations that use 
or advocate violence to bring about any social, 
governmental or economic change during the 
war. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The Admin- 

istration, through the Secretary of War, 
has asked Congress to appropriate approxi- 
mately $15,000, 000,000 for the use of the army, 
and to authorize the War Department to call 
men for service without limitation of number 
until the war is won. The plans of the depart- 
ment contemplate 3,000,000 men in the field 
by next summer. ——The third Liberty Loan 
was closed on May 4. More than 17,000,000 
persons took bonds, and the minimum of 
$:5,000, 000,000 was largely oversubscribed. —— 
The President has ordered the Department of 
Justice to investigate the charges of graft and 
incompetence in the production of military 
airplanes, made by Mr. Gutzon Borglum. The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs is to 
make an investigation of its own, and Gen. 
Squier, the Chief Signal Officer, who until 
lately was charged with the general oversight 
of aircraft production, has requested a military 
court of inquiry.——The War Office will also 
conduct an investigation into the failure of the 
manufacturers to deliver the new Browning 
machine gun according to their promise. — 
Sixteen merchant ships were launched and 
twelve delivered complete during the week 
ending May 5. One ship of 5500 tons was built 
in twenty-seven days. The Shipping Board has 
ordered the construction of about 200 more 
wooden vessels of 4500 or 4700 tons weight. — 
Beginning with May 15, the supply of sugar 
to manufacturers not engaged in making ‘‘es- 
sential foods’’ is restricted to 80 per cent or 
less of the usual amount. That is to provide 
sufficient sugar for domestic use and for pre- 
serving. ——The railroad wage commissioners 
have recommended substantial wage increases 
to all employees who receive less than $250 a 
month. ° 


REATY WITH NORWAY.—A trade 
agreement with Norway was signed on 
May 3. According to its provisions, necessary 
food supplies are‘assured to Norway by the 
United States, and in return Norway agrees to 
export to America or our allies any Norwegian 
products not needed for home consumption. 
s 
RELAND.—The government bill for home 
rule in Ireland was still delayed. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, chairman of the Irish convention, 
issued a statement urging the government to 
give Ireland home rule at once and then rely 
on voluntary recruiting for filling up the Irish 
quota. ——Field Marshal Viscount French was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on May 5. 
e 


USSIA.—Under the guise of ‘‘enforcing 

treaty rights’’ the Germans have ousted 
the government of the Ukraine and established 
military control at Kiev. Precisely how the 
stroke was managed is not clear. Berlin dis- 
patches represent the overthrow of the Rada 
and the establishment of a government headed 
by Gen. Skoropauski as the work of the peas- 
ants, who were profoundly dissatisfied with the 
socialistic policies of the government. But Vice 
Chancellor von Payer told the Reichstag that 
the Rada was dispersed and several of the 
important government officials were arrested 
by the German military authorities because a 
plot had been discovered to assassinate all the 
German officers in Kiev, and because the gov- 
ernment showed itself unable to preserve order 


or to deliver to the Germans the wheat that | 


was promised at Brest-Litovsk. Germany is to 
use its new power to strip the country of 
all the wheat that can be found. German 
troops have entered the coal basin in the Donets 
valley and taken the port and fortress of Sebas- 
topol in the Crimea. The Russian Black Sea 
fleet, which escaped them at Odessa, is believed 
to have fallen into their hands at Sebastopol. 
—Moscow reported that the Germans in the 
occupied districts of Russia were kidnaping 
able-bodied persons and sending them in locked 
trains into Germany to use in enforced labor. 
—The Soviet, or Bolshevik, government at 
Moscow is said to have requested the Allied 
representatives at Moscow to define their atti- 
tude toward the Soviet government and toward 








the counter-revolutionary movement in Siberia. | 
— The former Czar Nicholas has been re- 
moved from Tobolsk to Ekaterinburg as a/| iia 


result—so it is said—of persistent attempts to | [RUBE Ges eee gee ears Cone meg ees 
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bring about his escape. Re 
8 ‘¥ 
ERMANY.— The lower house of the| 
Prussian Diet has rejected the provision | § 
for equal suffrage that was included in the | 
franchise - reform bill, and has adopted an 
amendment making voting compulsory. Vari- 
ous systems of plural voting are suggested to 
replace the unpopular three-class system. The 
bill in its present form is a complete denial of | 
the promises of the Kaiser and of Count von | 
Hertling, and gives significant evidence of | 
the power of the ultra-Conservative party in | 
Prussia. ° 


NGLAND.—A sensation was caused by the | [4 

publication of a letter from Gen. Maurice, | jf 
until lately director of military operations, in | \\am 
which he accused the premier and Mr. Bonar | AY 
Law of making false statements to Parliament | 
concerning military affairs in France and | 
Mesopotamia. The matter was to come up in | Y 
Parliament on May 9 in the form of a vote of | 





confidence. ° 


Aparms. —The Emperor has dissolved the | 
Austrian Reichsrath and instructed the | 
premier not to permit its sittings while the war | 
lasts. The step was taken because of the serious | |. 
situation as regards food; the government felt | (= — 
that any expression of criticism or complaint in cx! ata 
the Reichsrath would be likely to lead to politi- | © 

eal disturbances of a dangerous sort. ——Three 
members of the Austrian cabinet have resigned 
rather than accept responsibility for the repres- 
sive measures that the government means to | 
take against political and racial agitation | 
among the Bohemians and Slovenians. 


THE GREAT WAR 
id (From May 2 to May 8) 


By comparison with the weeks that have 
gone before, these were quiet and uneventful 
seven days. The Germans, definitely checked 
by their tremendous losses before the French 
and British positions southeast of Y pres, made 
no further attempt to fight their way forward : 
in this sector until May 8, when renewed | ae ; . . . 
German attacks, supported by fresh divisions, ie earcioe My dear little friends: 
were reported from Voormezeele and La é 
Clytte, south of Ypres. Another great attack 
was expected soon to fall either on Arras er at 
the front of the salient that faces Amiens, for 
the greatest concentration of German troops 
appears to be in those sectors. 

There were constant trench raids and ‘‘feel- 
ing-out’’ operations all along the front. The 
Australian and Canadian troops improved 
their positions in the Ypres region by some 
very lively sorties. A considerable number of 
American casualties were reported during the 
week. 

The artillery became more active on the 
Italian front. Vienna declared that the Kaiser 
Karl had gone to the front, and intimated that 
an early attack would be made, 

The German official communications reported 
a crushing defeat of the Red Guards in Finland, 
together with the capture of twenty thousand 
prisoners. The Reds are reported to have evac- 
uated Viborg, and the revolution apparently 
nears its end. 

There was word of notable British gains in 
Mesopotamia, where Gen. Marshall’s army, 
in two columns, is advancing up the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. The main body, on the 
Euphrates, defeated the Turks and pushed 
forward to a point halfway from Bagdad to 
Aleppo several weeks ago. The other force has 
now routed the Turks who were threatening 
the British right flank from the hills east of 
the Tigris, and advanced to Kerkuk, which is 
only eighty miles from Mosul. 

In Palestine the British took Es Salt, a few 
miles east of the Jordan, and three hundred 
and fifty prisoners. Later reports were that 
they had retired before a superior Turkish 
force to the Jordan. 

It was announced that a definite peace treaty 
had been signed between Roumania and the 
Central Powers. The treaty restores only a 
part of the Dobruja to Bulgaria; the mouths 
of the Danube are to be controlled by the 
Central Powers. 

Germany prepared the way for warfare upon 
American hospital ships by publishing the lie 
that American aviators were being brought to 
France on such ships. 

The Pope denied that he meant to make any 
peace offer, since the time was not propitious. 

The tension between Germany and Holland 
was relieved by an agreement concerning the 
transportation of sand and gravel—for road 
repairing, but not for military purposes— 
through Dutch territory into Belgium. | 

Gavrilo Princip, the man who shot the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and his wife and 
thereby kindled the world war, died of tuber- 
culosis in an Austrian prison on April 30. 

Amsterdam reported that the Upper House | 
of the Prussian Diet had authorized the prose- 
cution of Prince Lichnowsky. 

On May 7 the Congress of Nicaragua de-| 
clared war on Germany and its allies. ; aed 


Read Thornton Burgess’s letter to 
the boys and girls who know 
Peter Rabbit and Buster Bear 


For a long time I’ve been wanting to really 
talk to the children who read my ‘‘Bedtime 
Stories’’ every night and send me so many in- 
teresting letters. I’ve wanted to tell them lots 
of new things about Buster Bear, Peter Rabbit, 
Reddy Fox, and Old Mr. Toad. But there are 
some things, you know, that just can’t be writ- 
ten down—they have to be told exactly the way 
I hear them when I go walking in the woods and 
fields and meet our furry, four-footed friends. 


Now Columbia Records and the Columbia 
Grafonola give me the chance to do that very 
thing—to tell you my stories in my own voice. 


All you have to do is to go to the Columbia 
Man in the store nearest your home where they 
sell Columbia Grafonolas and Records. He will 
play you any Bedtime Story Record you want 
to hear as often as you like. 


I hope you will have a lot of fun, and maybe 
your father or mother will buy you some of these 
Bedtime Records for your very own. 


Your good friend, 
Chr Zr Us Brg 0D 
These are the Bedtime Records Ready Now 


Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 
A7525—$1.25 


How Old Mr. Toad Happened 
to Dine with Buster Bear Best Thing in the World 
A7526—$1.25 A7524—$1.25 


Buster Bear Gets a Good 
Breakfast 
A7527—$1.25 





The Teaching of Reddy Fox 
A7528—$1.25 


Johnny Chuck Finds the 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
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THE GIVER 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


‘A PENNY for the ether box!” 
And she (whose son has gone 
Beyond the need of drug-wrought sleep), 
Before she passes on, 


Takes out her little, worn, black purse. 
“God keep them in his care, 

And guide the surgeons’ hands!””—I know 
She’s breathing such a prayer! 


“A penny for the sweets they crave— 
Our soldier boys in France!” 

She pauses, reads the brief appeal 
In one swift, tender glance, 


Then fumbles for a coin. “Dear boys, 
God bless them all!” (Her lad 

Will nevermore know hunger, feel 
The trench chill, or be sad!) 


“A penny for the little ones 
Left orphaned!” Swift as thought 
The shabby purse comes forth again, 
New blessings are besought! 


And so she passes on her way, 
All mother—face ashine ; 

And makes of every pleading box 
A little wayside shrine! 
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WHEN THE LONG LANE TURNED 
@: 


ts LMOST forty years ago, when I 

was a lad of fourteen, a crotch- 
ety old farmer, named Josiah 
Stebbins, ordered me and two 
other boys out of his woods, 
where we were gathering chest- 
nuts,” said a gentleman recently, 
in reminiscent conversation with 
a friend. “Of course, Mr. Stebbins was within his 
rights, but there were bushels of the nuts that he 
could never use, and his rough, abusive language 
angered us. 

“We'll get even with you for this!’ Lyman Cro- 
sier shouted back defiantly, and he added in a 
lower tone, ‘It’s a long lane that don’t turn some- 
where.’ 

“On the way home we discussed ways and means 
of ‘getting even’ with Josiah Stebbins, but none 
of our boyish projects were practicable. The other 
boys soon forgot the whole matter; but as for me, 
the adage about the ‘long lane’ was scarcely out 
of my mind for a day, and I repeated it to myself 
every time I saw Mr. Stebbins. It did not occur to 
me that I was nursing a revengeful spirit; on the 
contrary, I felt rather proud of standing up for my 
own rights. 

“One October afternoon the next year, as I was 
crossing a corner of Ira Judson’s pasture, I.saw 
eleven lambs jump over a low place in the fence 
into Mr. Stebbins’s field. Something had startled 
them, for they raced at full speed the length of the 
back meadow and disappeared over the crest of a 
rocky ridge beyond. 

“When I reached the top of the ridge the lambs 
were nowhere in sight. There was a small, unused 
hay barn in the next field, and here I found the 
frightened animals huddled, the sagging door closed 
behind them. Plainly, the lambs had jostled against 
the door when they crowded in, setting it aswing, 
and the high wind had done the rest. To my mind, 
the accident was full of possibilities. The heavy 
door was not likely to be pushed open, and when 
the animals were missed it would be easy to direct 
the search in the right direction. Then I should 
find the turning of the long lane. 

“TI decided to take Lyman Crosier into my con- 
fidence, and actually set off for the Crosier farm- 
house; but halfway there I halted. Could I state 
the circumstances in a way to reflect creditably 
on the part I was playing? I did not intend to dis- 
close all the facts, but only to tell Lyman that I 
had found the lambs shut up in Josiah Stebbins’s 
hay barn. I had always hated lying and deceit, 
and it shocked me to realize how near I had come 
to telling my friend a falsehood. No, I would keep 
my secret. 

“Could I? 1 stopped short, as if a Real Ques- 
tioner blocked my path, demanding an instant 
answer. Sometimes I think He did. God knew all 





* the details that I had hesitated to relate to a 


schoolmate, and what must He think of me? Was 
the thought of petty revenge I had cherished any 
more pleasing to Him than the open deceit I had 
refrained from practicing? And could I carry my 
project through without acting a lie? 

“T opened the door of the hay barn and let the 
lambs out before I returned home, and I told Ira 
Judson that they were in Mr. Stebbins’s field. 
No one else knew of the matter. That was the 
turning point of my whole life, for out there in the 
silence of the autumn fields I learned to measure 
life and conduct by God’s standard.” 
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THE SORE SPOT 


HY, of course I’ll serve; I’d be 
delighted. O dear! I forgot. Ida 
Garland is on the committee, 
isn’t she, Nancy?” 

“She’s one fourth of it now; 
only one fifth, after you’ve 
joined. She’s a good member, 
too, in most ways; but I’ll admit 

. there’s one serious drawback 
to her usefulness—she’s likely to rub people’s fur 
the wrong way. Apparently she has already rubbed 
yours. I know just how exasperating she can be 
in little personal ways; but wouldn’t it be rather 
petty to let an unimportant private quarrel inter- 
fere with your pulling together in a public cause 
you both have at heart?” 

“There hasn’t been any quarrel,” protested 
Ernestine. “I’ve tried to ignore the fact there was 
trouble, and be civil and friendly,—or, at least, 
civil and not unfriendly,—but she won’t respond. 
She’s as stiff as a poker, when she can’t avoid me. 
She’ll look over, through, beyond, or to one side of 
me, rather than at me, or glue her nose to a shop 
window with intent interest in a pile of soup tins 
or an impossible purple hat—it doesn’t matter 
what if it gives her a chance to turn her back on 
yours truly! You can see for yourself it wouldn’t 
be pleasant to work with her on a small com- 
mittee.” 

“If there wasn’t a quarrel, what started the 
trouble?” asked Nancy. 

“Tt was the merest trifle. I’'d hurt my thumb, 
putting coal on the furnace when Dennis was sick. 








It bled a good deal and was burned a bit, too; and 
although it didn’t amount to much, I had to fuss 
over it some time, and it made me late,—I had an 
engagement,—and when I met Ida Garland and 
she stopped and began pumping me about Tom’s 
engagement, which she had no business to do, 
aryway, I answered pretty brusquely. Ever since, 
she’s said little snippy things snippily, whenever 
she got a chance, and I’ve tried to ignore them 
coolly but civilly, and—well, really, that’s all, ex- 
cept that one ridiculous nothing after another 
seems to keep her temper hot —” 

“And yours cold. It’s a pity! A pity!” 

Suddenly a gleam of fun and audacity dawned 
in Nancy’s eyes. 

“You must have hurt that thumb of yours more 
than you said, Stena,” she remarked. “I see it’s 
still bandaged, and your glove will only go on your 
hand halfway.” 

Ernestine looked impatiently at her right hand. 
“Yes—but it wouldn’t have amounted to anything, 
except that it’s continually getting little knocks. 
It’s a nuisance, but it’s bound to get well some- 
time, and meanwhile, on the principle that a 
watched pot never boils, I try to forget it.” 

“Doesn’t it hinder you in your Red Cross work ?” 

“Oh, not really! In cutting, I have to shift the 
handle of -the scissors a bit differently; that’s all. 
I can manage well enough.” 

“Why don’t you—withdraw till it’s well?” 

“Nancy Fordham, how perfectly absurd! Of 
course I shouldn’t think of such a thing! Just for 
a bunged-up thumb!” 

‘But you would withdraw, or keep out, for 
‘bunged-up’ sensibilities that keep getting new 
little knocks from a disagreeable woman but are 
bound to heal in time if you forget all about them, 
even if they do interfere a little with your work 
meanwhile. How about it, Stena? Are you going 
to let yourself be kept out of your proper place by 
a sore spot?” 

“Oh, very well,” Ernestine assented with a smile 
of swift surrender, ‘only if Ida’s sore spot gets 
any new bumps, Nancy, it’s your responsibility, 
not mine. I warn you it will ache hard when she 
has to look at me!” 

“Serve her yight if it does,” said Nancy, cruelly. 
“But it won’t ache long; or she’ll be too busy to 
know it if it does. Same with yours, Stena. There’s 
heaps of work ahead of us.” 


Je 
RED CROSS VIGNETTES ~/ 


W ms a delightful thing it would be if 
everyone who has given money or some 
more personal gift to the relief work of the 

Red Cross, could go about through the hospitals 

and camps of France with one of the faithful 

agents who distribute the invaluable supplies! He 
would see many sights that would bring tears to 
his eyes—tears of pity, and tears of gladness, too; 

he would feel as he cannot now—unless he is a 

person of extraordinary imagination—the full 

beauty and tenderness of the work this great 
society carries on; and he would return to his 
home determined to give generously more this 
year than he has ever given before for carrying 
on and extending the service that the Red Cross 
offers to the unfortunate and. the suffering. Since 
our readers cannot do that, they will be glad to 

read a few brief episodes in the experience of a 

Red Cross agent in France; they are taken from 

an article in the Yale Review by Mr. Howard 

Copland: 

There is a newfangled theory these last few 
years about intra-atomic energy — unsuspected 
forces inside the dull lead of the bullet that, if 
released, would incredibly surpass the paltry force 
of its speeding flight. Well, something like that 
emanates from the interior of these surprise bags 
that the women of America have sent to the 
wounded soldiers of France—more than even the 
very kindest hearts that sent them ever put into 
them! I recall a dying man in a hospital of the 
fifteenth Région a few weeks ago. He just stroked 
the little bag all day long as it lay on the covers of 
his bed for three days before his death, taking out 
all the little objects and putting them back again 
over and over, one by one. The last words he 
spoke were, “Zl faut écrire a cette dame’ (I must 
write to the lady), and he held the card she had 
written close to his cheek as if whispering words 
of love to this person, the first, perhaps, who had 
shown tenderness to him since the shattering of 
his little home in the north of France, when he 
went to the trenches and his wife and daughter 
were deported into slavery. .. . 

Many asbirt or a dollar’s worth of woolen sweater 
has saved a human life. I recall heading my motor 
car across country against a cold, sleety rain one 
bitter day last winter and meeting a young soldier, 
who accepted the proffered seat by my side. He 
had just come from the hospital, where he had been 
sent in the heat of the preceding summer, and he 
had been trudging now through the snow with evi- 
dently the same clothes he had worn then. He was 
an electric bellhanger from the part of France 
invaded. He had been invalided out of military 
service, and had asked that the railway ticket 
always given in such cases should be made out for 
a town just behind us, because he knew of an old 
employer there. But the establishment, like many 
others, had been closed since the beginning of the 
war, and it was on a very faint hope that he was 
making his way to the next town in search of 
needed employment. His poor body, long enfeebled 
by illness and the close air of hospital wards, 
was shaking so that he could hardly speak. Now, 
in future years, when all this horrible war shall 
have come to be to that once young musketeer only 
a blurred retrospect, if he has a proper sense of 
proportion there will emerge from it the memory 
of a shirt, a sweater and a few other woolen gar- 
ments, which will assume monumental proportions. 
For if he has survived that day, I am sure it was 
those humble garments that saved his life. . . . 

I recall a French town with ample parks and 
shade trees by a stream where for some reason 
there had been an obstacle to the arrival of shoes 
for the men in hospital, and it was strictly for- 
bidden that those not properly shod should go out 
of the building. Here were scores of men who had 
had their shoes cut off by the surgeon’s knife 
before being brought to the hospital on stretchers, 
now grown strong and quite able to walk about, 
but condemned for lack of shoes to pass the long 
summer afternoons in the sultry hospital wards. 
Fortunate ones with enough money bought them- 
selves some kind of footwear sufficient to pass the 
sentry. I remember a nice old priest serving as a 
nurse who received me in his stockinged feet, and 
explained that he had lent his shoes to one of the 
men so that he could go out for the first time to 
the shade by the river. I should have so much 
liked to furnish shoes to all those poor, imprisoned 
men, but there were none among the wares I had 
with me; and as available funds for buying them 
were not so ample that year as now, I had to pass 


|on, leaving the men patient and uncomplaining. 
But, as I say, it is ever some little crevice or chink 
left in the path of the great steam roller of a 
national administration that presents opportunity 
for our services. .. . 

Our task of distributing Red Cross wares to the 
little village hospitals is a very easy one. Itis just: 
“Bon soir, Monsieur le Curé! Here are some warm 
woolens for your wounded men to put on when 
they are well enough to be about. Here are some 
bandages, all sealed in these sterilized tin boxes. 
No, there is nothing at all to pay; thousands of 
women have been knitting them for you over in 
America, thousands of miles away. No, there are 
no thanks due to us from you. It’s all the other 
way round; it’s we who thank you for all the work 
you have been doing for us here in France these 
three years and more.” 

And the old curé, or the rustic village mayor, 
looking bewildered as the beautiful flannels, bed 
linen and bandages roll out from the automobile, 
crosses himself piously and stares at me in a kind 
of speechless awe as if I were a messenger straight 
out of the sky. Blue-clad men in bandages hobble 
out of the kitchen, their potato paring or their dish- 
washing still in evidence ; the whole establishment, 
like one large, friendly. family, begin to press my 
hand, and I am off across country toward another 
hospital twenty miles away before the wonderful 
wares have been even comprehended. Truly, every 
one of the little bénévoles hospitals assures a gilt- 
edged investment for the American dollar, adollar 
that in these cases not only speeds to its mark 
with all its initial energy but, like those “explosive 
bullets” we hear about, suddenly engenders an 
unsuspected and increased force when lodged in 
the bosom of the target. 
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IN ANY WAR GARDEN 
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Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

“I never sell my chicks in shell; 
* I work before I crow.” 











CAUSE FOR A SLIGHT COOLNESS 


‘“ THOUGHT Joe Mottram and Dorabel Pres- 
I sey were as good as engaged,” said Mrs. 
Peters, taking out her knitting and settling 
herself for a chat. “Specially seein’ the way she 
acted when the boys started off to camp. Dorabel 
ain’t a girl to let her feelin’s show out plain with- 
out it’s meanin’ somethin’, I’ll say that for her.” 

Miss Ann Tenney finished counting her row 
before she responded with interest, “Why, I 
thought so, too, Lydia. What makes you think 
different now?” 

“Well, I don’t know’s I do, exactly,” said Mrs. 
Peters, cautiously. ‘‘ Lucretia Odlin was sayin’ 
last week there was a coolness sprung up; but, 
bein’ Lucretia, I didn’t pay much attention. But 
when I met Susan Bonney yestiddy, and she told 
me Dorabel’s latest performance—well, I didn’t 
know but there might be somethin’ in it. Of course, 
Dorabel meant all right, and it was just an acci- 
dent—but still, Joe couldn’t ha’ been pleased ; and 
the Mottrams are all outspoken, and likely to say 
more’n’s wise when they’re riled.” 

“Ten—twenty—thirty—do begin at the begin- 
ning, Lydia,” said Ann Tenney. “I know the fam- 
ily traits of the Mottrams without bein’ told—not 
to mention the Presseys’, too. Forty—fifty — What 
has Dorabel done?” 

‘Nothin’ much—for a Pressey,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Only addressed a couple of parcels wrong. One 
of ’em was the sweater she’d knit for Mis’ Harry 
Pressey’s birthday, and the other was the one she’d 
done for Joe. Mis’ Harry knows the Pressey tribe 
pretty well by this time, and she wa’n’t but a little 
mite surprised when she shook out a khaki sweater 
big enough to hold two of her. She just sent it right 
back with a comical note, pokin’ fun at Dorabel 
and showin’ she’d guessed straight off how it 
come about. But Joe had been tellin’ round he was 
expectin’ a sweater from his girl, and there was 
several young fellers lookin’ on when he opened 
the parcel. O dear, I’ve dropped a stitch! Wait a 
minute!” 

“Of all provokin’ people, Lydia Peters!” cried 
Ann Tenney, wrathfully. “Why couldn’t you have 
waited? Dear me, you’ve got me so excited I’ve 
dropped one, too. No, I haven’t; I don’t know just 
what I have done. I guess I better ravel it out 
back to — Yes; here’s the place. Ten—twenty— 
thirty—forty —” 

““Where was 1? Oh, I know!” resumed Mrs. 
Peters, who had triumphantly retrieved the error. 
“Joe opened his parcel. Well, there was a sweater 
in it, all right: a perfectly lovely one! Pink, with a 
fluffy white Angora collar and cuffs, and a sash 
with tassels.” 

“T don’t see anything in that to get mad over,” 
remarked Ann Tenney judicially. ‘Of course, Joe’s 
friends would laugh, but anybody’d understand 
how ‘twas; he needn’t ha’ minded. He didn’t have 
to wear it.” 

“That was just the trouble,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Those boys got larkin’ and made him put it on. 
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He didn’t want to. There was quite a scuffle, I 
understand; and when Joe got a mouthful of 
Angora wool, accidental, he flew right off the 
handle and hit out anyhow, and that made ‘em 
keep at him—laughin’, but meanin’ it, too—until he 
got a black eye, and so did another feller, and a 
colonel or somebody come along and put a stop to 
it. I guess he hauled ’em over the coals pretty 
thorough, too, and that wouldn’t improve Joe’s 
temper any.” 

“No,” agreed Ann Tenney. “It wouldn’t. Did he 
send back the sweater?” 

“What was left of it,” said Mrs. Peters, dryly. 
“There wasn’t much.” 

“M-m-m! That wouldn’t improve Dorabel’s tem- 
per any,” rejoined Ann Tenney, and they both 
laughed. 

“Looks like Lucretia Odlin might ha’ been right 
for once,” remarked Mrs. Peters, “but I guess 
*tisn’t a coolness that’ll last; not after Joe gets a 
nice, warm sweater that’s really his.” ; 

“I guess so,” assented Miss Tenney. “I figure 
there’ll nobody be much the worse in the end— 
unless it’s Mis’ Harry Pressey. Her sweater’s 
spoiled, and I doubt if Dorabel will knit her an- 
other.” 

“If she did,” observed Mrs. Peters, ‘‘most likely 
she’d manage to contribute it casual to a mission- 
ary barrel, and send Mis’ Harry a red flannel 
petticoat instead.” e 


THE PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 


Tite Italian sovereign might well be called 
the Harun-al- Rashid of Italy, so diverting 
are the adventures that befall him when he 
appears unexpectedly in his own dominions. It is 
safe to say, writes the Rome correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, that if he came to the gates of 
a French city with the Queen in an automobile he 
would at once be recognized, although in his own 
Lucca he is not always. 

The King and Queen Elena, the other day, hav- 
ing outdistanced another motor car with their 
suite, were brought to a standstill at the gate of 
Lucca by one of the octroi guards. To the question 
whether he had anything contraband, the King 
replied in the negative; but the guard was not 
satisfied, and pointed to three small bags, and 
asked King Victor to open one. 

“Impossible!” declared His Majesty, with an 
amused smile. “My wife’s maid has the keys.” 

Meanwhile the chauffeur had shown signs of 
great uneasiness, making faces and gesticulating 
furtively to let the man understand whom he had 
to deal with; but the guard thought that the signs, 
together with the King’s refusal, meant that there 
was smuggling going on. At last, losing patience, 
he turned to the chauffeur. 

“Speak! speak!” he said angrily. “What are 
you making faces about? It will not prevent me 
from doing my duty! That valise must be opened 
before you leave!” 

“Quite right,’’ said the King, “but —” 

The chauffeur, unable to contain himself any 
longer, sputtered : 

“Fool, can’t you see that it is the King?” 

As they went on Queen Elena turned to the 
King. 

“But, Victor,” she said with a laugh, “if you 
had opened the bag they might really have seized 
that —”’ 

But what the guards might have found was lost 
in the toot! toot! of the horn. 
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WHERE THE BROWN BEAR IS 
VENERATED 


"Toe influence of Yakutian mythology can 
perhaps be seen at its strongest in the ideas 
concerning the brown bear, which is found 
in large numbers in the Kolymsk country, says 
Mr. I. V. Shklovsky in his book, In Far Northeast 
Siberia. The Yakuts believe the animals to be an 
incarnation of their most terrible god, Ulu-Tayon. 

A long caravan of pack horses will suddenly 
stop on its way. J 

“What is the matter?” ask anxious voices. 

“Ulu-Tayon!” answers the terrified guide. 

And, indeed, the dreaded beast comes out of the 
forest and sits on his haunches, showing his teeth 
at them. He fears to attack so many persons, but, 
on the other hand, he does not seem inclined to go 
away. 

All the men huddle together, and the best 
speaker among them advances a little, removes 
his cap and says: 

“Ulu-Tayon, we know that you alone are the 
owner of these parts, and we have not come into 
your territory to insult you but because our way 
lies through it. Forgive us, O Ulu-Tayon, for you 
know that none of our sons are bear hunters. 
Why, then, should you harm us?” 

Meanwhile some of the Yakuts prostrate them- 
selves and cry, “Have mercy on us, Ulu-Tayon!” 
Others, with trembling hands, prepare huge wood 
fires. It frequently happens that the bear keeps 
them there for twenty-four hours, and all the time 
the Kolymyans supplicate him. They consider it 
as a sin to pronounce his name, and they speak of 
him as “grandfather” or “the.” 
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A CHEERFUL PHILOSOPHER 


RETIRED business man, who now lives in a 
soldiers’ home, recently sent to a friend in the 
dry-goods trade a letter that is refreshing 

because of its homely philosophy in the wise 
acceptance of fortune’s reverses. Reproduced in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, it runs as 
follows: 

Since I saw you, I have entered on my seventy- 
seventh year. My experience has taught me the 
folly of worrying over events that I cannot con- 
trol. I have much reason for gratitude, for I have 
been allowed to live long. My lines are cast in 
pleasant places, and that is more than many a 
millionaire can truly say. I have little sympathy 
for persons who mourn their former prosperity, 
making themselves miserable and their hearers 
uncomfortable. 

My five months’ captivity iv a rebel prison 
showed me how little, after all, a person needs 
to be perfectly happy and contented. One good, 
square meal for the prisoners would have con- 
verted the prison into a picnic grove. 


e 8 
A STUDENT OF HUMAN NATURE 


ID you see the boss?” 
“No, but I saw a feller that’s tendin’ 
office for him.” 


“How did you know he wasn’t the boss?” 
“No real boss would take a chance on bein’ as 
fresh as that guy was.”— Washington Star. 
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THE BROOK THAT RUNS 
TO FRANCE 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


The brook that threads the meadow 
Was rippling in the sun, 

And close beside it in their play 
I saw the children run. 


“Where goes the brook, my brother?” 
The little maiden cried. 

“It seeks the river first,”’ he said, 
‘And then the ocean wide.” 


‘And when it finds the ocean, 
Where do its waters go?” 
“To distant shores and round the 

world, 
Wherever tides may flow.” 


The little maiden pondered: 
“Oh, is there any chance 

Our little brook will cross the sea, 
And touch the shores of France?” 


“Who knows?" the brother answered. 
“The waters travel far; 

It may be that our brook will flow 
To where the battles are.” 


Then spake the little maiden: 
“Upon Memorial Day 

We love to gather all the flowers 
That blossom in the May; 


‘‘We take them to the churchyard, 
And place them there above 

The graves of gallant men who fought 
Beneath the flag we love. 


“IT have a plan, my brother’’— 
Her bright eyes met his glance: 
‘““We'll ask the brook to bear our 
flowers 
To those who are in France!” 


The 
The 


gathered from the hillside 
he purple lilac spray; 

plucked the little violets 
hat grew beside the way. 


_ And then into the waters 
They cast them one by one— 
The waters of the meadow brook 
That sparkled in the sun. 


“Oh, take the flowers we offer,”’ 
I heard the children - 
“And bear them with our love to 
Prance, 
Three thousand miles away!”’ 
The brook went rippling onward, 
The blossoms on its tide, 
To seek afar the river first, 
And then the ocean wide. 
I know not where the waters 
The love -sent blossoms bore; 
But this I know —their fragrance 
spread 
Three thousand miles, and more! 
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THE STAR 
IN THE GRASS 


By E.W. FRENTZ 
I @ sunny opening in the 








woods a little group of chil- 
dren were gathering wild 
flowers, when one of them heard 
a rustling in the leaves behind 
him and, turning quickly, saw 
an old man standing there. 
He was a strange-looking old 
man, and strangely dressed. On 
¢ his head was a wide - brimmed 
soft hat of black, with a black 
Re and gold cord about it that ended 
in two small tassels hanging over the edge in 
front. His clothes were of dark blue, with 
brass buttons, and in the lapel of the coat was 
a smaller button of copper. In his right hand 
he carried a cane—just a plain stick, on which 
were fresh green spots where little twigs had 
been cut away; but he did not lean upon the 
stick, or use it as a cane, but held it rather as a 
man would hold a sword. He was very tall and 
straight, and there was a look of command in 
his eyes, which were still clear and sharp under 
his shaggy eyebrows; and that, with the long 


white hair, and the snowy beard, trimmed to - 


a point on the chin, made him a man that 
anyone would turn to look at. 

The boy beside whom he had stopped rose 
quickly from the grass and looked up into his 
face, a little frightened; but his fear melted 
away at once, for the face lighted in a grave, 
sweet smile, and a deep voice said, ‘‘It is good 
to be gathering wild flowers on such a day.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the boy; and at the sound 
of the voices other children joined them, so 
that in a few minutes all of them were gathered 
round the stranger, who had seated himself on 
a rock, with his back to a tree. 

As the old man looked at them he smiled 
again and said, ‘‘Yes, there are few things 
better than gathering flowers on a day like 
this. I see that you have many beautiful ones. 
Do you know the names of them ?’’ 

They pulled their nosegays apart and showed 
him what they had—a few late violets, some 
little bell-like yellow lilies, wild geraniums, 
buttercups and here and there a lady’s-slipper. 

‘*You have done well,’’ said the old man, 
‘but there is one flower that you have not 





ORAWN BY PAUL MASON 
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HE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


AND THEN INTO THE WATERS THEY CAST THEM ONE BY ONE 


found, and that flower is the loveliest and 
most wonderful in the whole world.’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ asked one of the little girls. 

‘*Tt has many names, but I call it the star in 
the grass. ’’ 

‘*We never heard of it,’’ said the children. 
‘*Does it grow here?’’ 

‘*It grows everywhere in this, our country, 
from the warm south to the far, cold north; 
but only in certain places, and to find it you 
must know those places. ’’ 

‘*Are there any here?’’ asked one boy. 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘Not in these 
woods, but very near. You have only to cross 





the road and you will come upon many, oh, 
sO many, so many!’’ And as he repeated the 
words, he looked away over the heads of 
the children, as if he did not see them. 

‘*Let us go and find them!’’ cried one of the 
older boys, and some of the other children made 
as if to follow him; but the old man raised his 
hand. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘not yet. You would 
not know the flower if you saw it, nor where 
to look for it. I must tell you. ’’ 

He stopped a moment, and the children 
waited. Then he went on: 

‘*T have told you that it is the loveliest and 
most wonderful flower in the world. There are 
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THEY ARE A CHARMING PAIR TO SEE WHEN THEY GO DOWN THE STREET 














many wonderful flowers. Some blossom only 
once in a lifetime, so that a man may live to 
be seventy years old and never see one of them 
in bloom. Others open only at certain hours of 
the day. One blossoms only in the night—you 
must go without your sleep to see it; and there 
are some that grow in wild and far-off places, 
but are so beautiful that men gladly risk their 
lives to get them. 

‘*But the star in the grass is more wonderful 
and more beautiful even than those, for, 
although it blossoms but once a year, it always 
blossoms on the same day of the year, so that 
those who know and do not forget can always 
be sure of finding it in bloom. North or South, 
East or West, wherever in this great country 
you may,be on that day, there you will find the 
star in the grass, and always you will find it 
covered with blossoms. 

‘*You will never know how much it cost to 
make that flower grow upon our soil, but it 
was far more than any other flower ever cost; 
for multitudes of men worked more than four 
years for it, and spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and went cold and were hungry and 
bore pain and suffered the loss of legs and arms 
to win it. And they did more, even, than that; 
for when they found that even then they could 
not win it without paying a still greater price, 
hundreds of thousands of them paid the price 
and gave up their lives. 

‘There are flowers in the world that have 
strange powers to take away the senses of men: 
to make them mad or drowsy, or to fill them 
with a desire to do evil; but the perfume of 
the star in the grass is not like that, although 
it is even more powerful. Those who breathe it 
are filled with courage and with love for their 
country, and their eyes are opened to the 
knowledge that to die for their country is 
the greatest glory that can come to anyone. ’’ 

‘*But whose are those flowers now, that cost 
so much, and where do they grow? We have 
never seen them,’’ said one of the children, as 
if he doubted the old man’s words. 

‘*They are yours and mine. They belong to 
every one of us who thinks enough of them to 
care for them ; and they grow where those who 
paid so much for them have willed that they 
should grow. That is wherever a faithful sol- 
dier sleeps. They mark the resting place of 
no coward, nor of anyone who did not give 
what he could. ’’ 

The old man rose and looked smilingly down 
at the children. ‘‘I must go now,’’ he said, 
‘*for this is the day when the star in the grass 
is heavy with its blossoms, and I like to look 
upon ‘them, and to breathe their fragrance. 
Would you care to come?’’ 

The children gathered their bunches of wild 
flowers into their hands, and followed wonder.- 
ingly and in silence. When they had come out 
of the little wood and had crossed the road, 
they passed, through high stone gates, into a 
great and beautiful garden, where a band was 
playing, and crowds of people were moving 
about, and there were other old men in blue 
clothes and brass buttons who hailed their guide 
as ‘‘Comrade.’’ And by and by the band and 
the old men began to march; but every little 
while they stopped, and wherever they stopped 
the children saw a little flag, and there indeed, 
heaped all about it, were the blossoms of the 
star in the 
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TWO GIRLS OF BINBURY 
TOWN 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


Two sisters live in Binbury town, 
As I will tell to you, 
Miss Dorothy Ross, with eyes of 
brown, 
And Alice, with eyes of blue. 
These rm are as pretty as girls can 
e: 


They are always trim and neat, 
And they are a charming pair to see 
When they go down the street. 


Now all of the folks out Binbury way 
Know Alice and Dorothy well. 
“The Red Cross girls are coming,” 
they say, 
And this is the tale they tell: 
Miss Dorothy Ross, whose eyes are 
brown, 
And Alice, with eyes of blue, 
Have set an example to all the town 
Of something fine to do. 


The 
The 
The 


spend no more in a foolish way ; 
hey save the cents and dimes; 
eat not half of the sweets to-day 
hat they ate in former times; 
rarely visit the ‘‘movie’’ show; 
hey pass the “bargains’’ by; 
For there is a lot to give up, you 


now, 
When people really try. 
And all of the money they save that 


way, 
Our ‘Alice and Dorothy Ross, 
ay reckon carefully wp Ae day 
nd give to the good Red Cross. 
And that’s the example they set the 
town 
Of something fine to do— 
The sweet little lass with eyes of 
brown 
And the one with eyes of blue. 
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Helpful Sh 











More widely than ever before in our 50 
years of making helpful shoes these 
models are worn today: 
Coward 
Arch Support Shoe 


Gently and gradually remolds the deli- 
cate boney span that forms the arch and 
renews its normal usefulness. 


Coward 


Bunion Shoe 
Guards the bunion from outer bumps 
and knocks and permits it perfect com- 
fort inside the shoe. Fits and shelters 
the joint. 
Coward 
“Good Sense” Shoe 
Foot-shaped, friendly, conforming. 
Clasping the heel and instep gently and 
giving the toes their full rights. 
Coward 
“Nature Tread” Shoe 


Has the straight inner line of the natural 
foot giving perfect balance. Supple, 
willing, considerate in shape. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
ear Warren St.) 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. u. & PAT OFF” 























Strong Muscles 
and Sound Health 


depend upon good food 
and exercise. 


One of the best foods for 
growing children is also 
one of the best in taste. 





When you eat 


GrapeNuts 


you like its sweet, nut-like 
flavor, and its strength and 
health building qualities 
make it fine for breakfast 
or lunch. 






























Hay-Fever and Asthma 


Now Curable 


T= remarkable results which are being obtained 
under the Hayes Method of treatment in quickly 
relieving and permanently curing Hay-Fever and 
Asthma make it advisable for every sufferer who 
needs help to investigate this new departure in 
modern medicine. 
Parma, Idaho, April 10, 1918. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 

Dear Doctor. I can say that the very best invest- 
ment that I ever made, counting dollars and cents, 
is when I took your treatment for Hay-Fever and 
Asthma. I haven’t been bothered with the dreadful 
disease since taking the treat: it in 1912, alth hi 
just took it for two seasons. 

I will be pleased to tell all who write me inclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope just what the Hayes 
treatment has done for me, and I thank God that I 
am cured and it was by the grace of God that I hap- 
pened to notice the advertisement in The Youth’s 
Companion. This is to aid in helping others to get 
relief and you may use it wherever you see fit. 

Yours sincerely, 
EARLE A. PACK, Manager and Editor 
Case 6-3601. Western Real Estate Bulletin. 
For full information address P. Harold Hayes, 


M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-186 
and blank for free examination. 














ARE YOU FOR LIBERTY? 


) 


Plate 2c each, $2.50 doz. Sterling 45c 
$4.50 doz. Initials engraved on pin free. 
catalog of school, class pins, and rings. 





Then wear American Boys’ and Girls’ Liberty 
Pin No. 467 in 3 colors, hard enamel on Silver 


FREE 
METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








POLITE ROBBERS 


ditions concerning famous “knights of the 

road’’ may be believed, have often been 
polite to. ladies; but pirates, rarely. Nevertheless, 
the late Elizabeth Christophers Hobson, in her 
delightful Recollections of a Happy Life, relates 
an instance of a polite pirate who not only spared 
one of her ancestresses from molestation but made 
her a valuable present. To be sure, the lady in the 
case, who was Mrs. John Lion Gardiner of Gard- 
iner’s Island, made the first polite advances, and 
the pirate, who was none other than the notorious 
Capt. Kidd himself, merely reciprocated in kind. 

The owner of the island was absent when Kidd 
landed upon it, and Mrs. Gardiner, terrified but 
keeping her wits about her, invited the formidable 
freebooter to dinner in the hope of placating him. 
He accepted, and she so wisely and wilily fed or 
charmed him, or both, that he later sent to her two 
rich gifts, both of which are still preserved by her 
descendants: the “ Kidd pitcher,” now strength- 
ened by a silver band bearing an inscription re- 
cording its history, arid the ‘Kidd blanket,” a 
piece of superb embroidery two yards long, in 
crimson, green and gold. When the pitcher was 
presented, it was full of rare East Indian sweet- 
meats; the blanket is sometimes called the “Kidd 
altar cloth,” since it was presumably stolen from 
a South American or Mexican church in some 
piratical raid. 

Among the most famous names in the reprehen- 
sible but picturesque roll of British highwaymen 
is that of Claude Duval, who, along with his French 
name, possessed a dash of French politeness, at 
least toward the fair and easily frightened sex. He 
is reputed on various occasions to have spared 
pretty ladies their rings or lockets, if they begged 
him winningly enough, or had the art, which one 
notable belie of his era professed such a useful 
one to a woman, of “being able to Weep movingly, 
and that without Streaking of Cheeks, of Redning 
of Nose, but soe onely that Grate Teares of Pure 
Cristall Slide softely from Lids to Chinne, Like as 
Dew Droppes upon a Rose.” His most notable 
concession to feminine charm was not, however, 
a complete surrender: it was a bargain. The lovely 
lady with whom it was made was promised immu- 
nity for all her rich jewels, if she would but descend 
from the coach and forthwith dance a coranto on 
the heath, with the gallant and graceful Claude 
for her partner—a condition with which she readily 
complied. 

A “knight of the road,” of less note than Duval, 
—indeed, quite a minor, modest figure in the annals 
of crime,—nevertheless figured magnanimously in 
an old, broad-sheet ballad, in which he assisted, 
instead of despoiling, a lady in distress. She was, 
the story relates, the poor but beautiful widow of 
a riotous young nobleman just killed in a duel. 
Although of gentile blood, she was beneath him 
in rank, and the match had been secret. When 
the coach was held up she was on her way to seek 
out her husband’s parents and ask their forgive- 
ness and protection for herself and her baby boy. 
All she had to prove her case was her wedding 
ring and her certificate of marriage, penned and 
signed in miniature and carried in a locket round 
her neck. When these two precious trinkets were 
demanded at the point of a pistol, she was in de- 
spair; but the robber, hearing her story, was 
moved to pity. 

He gave her back her small gold ring, 
He put it her finger on. 


Says, ‘Yours and mine and yours again 
Though hardly it was won.’”’ 


He gave her back her golden locket, 
Says, ‘‘Now think well of me,”’ 

And gold and rubies to fill her poctat= 
“O thanks, Kind Sir!’’ says she. 

If the grateful pocketing of such dubious gold 
and rubies by an innocent and lovely heroine in 
distress seems somewhat strange, the reader must 
remember that broad-sheet ballads of the road are 
concerned only with glorification of their high- 
waymen heroes; consistency, conscience and the 
heroines themselves are alike unimportant and 
incidental. 
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ONLY ONE SHOVEL 
M delightful villagers appear in Miss 


H sitions concer if ancient ballads and tra- 


Rosalind Richards’s A Northern Country- 

side ; there are people amusing and lovable, 
eccentric and pathetic. Old Eliphalet Marston, hero 
of one brief anecdote, stands out among them all 
as the best exemplification of the principles on 
which real business success is founded. 

Eliphalet, who built and owned the shovel fac- 
tory, made it his study to produce the best-wearing 
and the soundest shovel that could be made. In 
later life his son tried to induce him to go about 
through the country, look up his customers, and do 
what he could to increase trade. The son was very 
emphatic about it. It was what everyone did, the 
only way to keep up-to-date and advertise the busi- 
ness, and Eliphalet must not become moss-grown. 
The old man shook his head, but after much dis- 
cussion consented to start off, although he was not 
really persuaded of the wisdom of the suggestion. 

He went to a big wholesale dealer in Chicago, 
but did not mention his name—merely said he was 
there to talk shovels. 

“Don’t mention shovels to me,” said the dealer. 
“There’s just one shovel that’s worth having, just 
one that’s honest, and that’s the one that I’m 
handling. There it is,” he said, producing it. ‘Look 
at it! That’s the only shovel that’s made in this 
country; made by a man named Marston, at Mars- 
ton Plains, State of —” 

Eliphalet chuckled and went home. 


os 
STRANGE INVENTIONS 


N enumerating some of the strange patents 
sanctioned by the Patent Office, a writer in the 
Scientific American mentions a tornado-proof 

house, the invention of a Brooklyn man. It is built 
on a pivot, so that every breeze turns it with its 
head to the wind. 

Among other inventions is a “pedal calorifica- 
tor,” with which one can blow upon one’s toes to 
warm them. It is a tube, worn under the clothes, 
with a branch leading to each foot and a mouth- 
piece at the top. Then there are a polisher for false 
teeth,— merely the end of a corncob stuck on a 
stick,—a sanitary pocket for carrying chewing 
gum, a wooden bit for preventing snoring, a noise- 
less alarm clock that yanks the sleeper’s arm in- 
stead of ringing, another that starts a mechanism 
that throws him out of bed, and a machine for 
counting eggs as they are laid. 


detail of construction. 


Cycle Dept. 


Why does the Dayton 


Last so Long? 


DAYTON Bicycles out-live the ordin- 
ary bicycle because of superior design, 
better material and extra care in every 


We know of 


twenty-three-year-old DAYTON Br- 


cYcLEs—still in service! 


Dayton Bicycles 
are made, i AA of the best mater- 


ials obtainable for the purpose. 
forgings and inner reinforcements play an important 
part in the long life ofa DAYTON! 


Construction methods and design are also important. 
DAYTONS are both designed and Sui/t to last. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Gives all Dayton details and tells how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. 


Drop- 


The Davis Sewinc Macutne Co. 


Dayton, Oxn1o 





DAYTON FEATURES— 
Cones carbonized,then case- 
hardened in cyanide. Extra 
large, High Duty ( AA) bait 
bearings. 2-Point Bearings, 
front and rear. Front hub 
and cup turned from solid 
stee!l.Qne-piece d 


rop-forged 
crank. See other features ] 
in Ad No.6 
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HERE is an antiseptic germicide linimen 


and bruises from becoming more serious. 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


of pure herbs and positively non-poisonous 


inflammatory conditions—sprains, wrench 
swollen veins or glands. 


—wetis, weeping sinews. 
To allay pain anywhere— 


lasting. 


Only a few drops required 
an application. 


$1.25 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent you upon receipt 

10 cents in stamps. 

‘ W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple St., Springfield 








one that is healing, cooling and soothing. 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more 
than a liniment—it is both. It means prompt 
relief from aches and pains; keeps little cuts 





AbsorbineJ= 
} 

Sry ———— 
It is especially good for children’s hurts be- 
cause it is so harmless and safe to use—made 
Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. To reduce 


To reduce bursal enlargements 


anodyne effect is prompt and 


To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 


, Mass. 
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Runs on Kerose 
A most remarkable invention. No 
tricity, wires or springs. 


on kerosene. Quiet—Convenient. B: 
enuine comfort and satisfaction. 


very home and office needs one. 
Wonder Fan. Two Models. 
Be Well. Keep Cool. 





Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 


elec- 


1918 Improved 
patented Models. Runs 8 hours fora cent 


rings 
Ideal 


for the sick. A proved success. 4th season. 


The 


Three Sizes. 
Address, 
Lake Breeze Motor, 548 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Re Re a a ARREARS = 2 NRA A SAR 











Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 416, Dh Les Ameutee Cal 


5000 000c—x 


5000C 3000 000C 


5000000 000C S000C 3000C SO00000C 5000C—O000C 


5000C 


>000C 


Exceptional 
War Book Offer 


Bes IS splendid collection of copyrighted 
war books contains the very ‘‘cream’’ 
of the many titles which have appeared 
since the world war started. These books 
in their first editions sold at $1.35 to 
$1.50 each. Now published in fresh, new 
editions and offered to Companion sub- 
scribers on most liberal terms. The books 
are cloth bound, full size, and, with few 
exceptions, illustrated. 


My Year of the Great War 


Frederick Palmer 
Over There, Arnold Bennett 
I Accuse, By a German 
Ambulance No. 10 
Leslie Bushwell 
My Home in the Field of Honor 
Frances W. Huard - 
Fighting in Flanders 
E. Alexander Powell 


The First Hundred Thousand 
Ian Hay 
The Note-Book of an Attache 
Eric Fisher Wood 


The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns 
Dr. A. K. Graves 


Kitchener’s Mob, James Norman Hall 





s 

Your Choice of Any Two 
Any Two Volumes selected from above list 
of copyrighted war books will be given to 
Companion subscribers only as a Premium 
for securing one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion. When order- 
ing ask your postmaster how much postage 
to include for a 3-Ib. package. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 
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ET Hasslers take you over old bridges as 
smoothly as over the big iron structure just 
erected. Float up the approach and skim 

over the planks without jolt or jar. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers bear the weight of the 
car. They take the kick out of the big jolts and 
fer the leaf springs a chance to absorb what’s 

fe Gently compress for the little jars that usu- 

are passed on to the car and its occupants. 

7 A Shock Absorbers also save tires, gaso- 
wt prevent vibration, and make your Ford 
ones to steer, safer to drive, and as comfortable 

car. ——- ss whers recognize 


000 ¢: 
thelr ee rey necessit; 


wee Y FREE TRIAL OFFER 
rite Aedar i FPS. Trial Blank and we will 


havea rs put on your Ford Pag a 4 
. expense you, 
SS ly it _ are willing to agit without 
will be taken off without 
pa tng Ho L-. without Hasslers 
— because someone 

i, ages you from trying them. Ac 
cept this offer and see for your. 
self, Over 800,000 sets in use, 

jj Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc, 
805 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











“Citizens of 


the World” 


The patriarch Abraham and the 
apostle Paul, John Wycliffe and 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, 
were “citizens of the world.” 


They thought universally, to some 
extent saw every man as his brother’s 
keeper, and were prophets of the 
day when a great contest would be 
waged to make the world one world, 
and that one safe for democracy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


embodies this idea in a daily news- 
paper. It publishes the news of all 
the world. It circulates throughout 
all the world. It advertises firms in 
all the world. Its editorial columns 
give courageous attention to all 
phases of the world’s activities. 


It regards all men as created free 
and equal, respects religious free- 
dom, insists on medical freedom, and 
is a volunteer for service in the cause 
of all ‘“‘citizens of the world.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c. a copy, is on sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world, for 75c.; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 


Christian Science literature. 


ee 
Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months —Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. 
Each machine is of the dependable Companion 
— hy yy for twenty-five years, is sold at 
cory ay and delivered free at your nearest 
freig t station (in U.S.) from our four convenient 
shipping stations. 
It is Rasy. to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. ey: tal-card_ request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of pur- 
chase by return mail. Write t to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 






















Skin Tortured 
= Babies Sleep 
fter Cuticura 


All druggists: Lf Ointment wandt. B. Talon S. 
Sample eac! “Outieura, De 
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TO CRACK 


1. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


Primals and finals spell two masculine names. 
A tropical fruit ; Somes an oq) iatanid paral- 
lelogram ; nimble bring down ; to intimidate. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMONDS 
In America; the cry of an animal; one of the 
United States; an insect; in America. 


In Africa; an arch; on fire; one of the United 
States ; a throng; to conclude ; in Africa. 


3. A PUZZLE IN MARBLES 


Johnny bought twenty marbles for twenty cents. 
The agates cost four cents, the alleys two for a 
cent, and the miggies four for a cent. How many 
of each sort did ohnny get? 


4. ANIMALS IN CITIES 


A-b---, a city in Michigan; - p-1-ton, a 
city in Wisconsin; -- - t - ice, a city in Nebraska; 
~- lume -, a city in Michigan ; Cl - ve----,a city 
in Ohio; -- vingt - -, a city in Kentucky; --- ins 


a city in West irginia; ---v-y,acityin Illinois. 
Fill in the blank spaces with the names of different 
animals, and have cities. 


5. DIVIDING THE DIAL 











The tittle sprite has two problems connected 
with his big dial. First he says, “Draw a straight 
line across the dial that will divide it into halv es, 
each containing numbers that add up the same 
total.” Having be yr sam that, perhaps you 
will find his second problem more puzzling: “Now 
divide the dial into three sections, each of which 
shall contain numbers that foot up the; same total.” 


6. FRACTIONAL CITIES 


One third of powerful plus one half of distinction 

— a city. 
hree fourths of a leader plus one half of a fas- 

tener equal a city. 

Three fourths of an animal plus three fifths of 
to sneak equal a city. 

One half of deliberate plus two thirds of a refuge 
plus two fifths of a direction equal a city. 

Two fifths of a planet plus one half hed i. “saa of 
measure plus‘ one half of a coin equal a 

One half of a name for England plus ‘anes fifths 
of a girl’s name equal a city. 

One third of a person plus four fifths of a tree 
plus one third of the heavens equal ac ay. 

Three fifths of a country plus one 
weapon plus one half of an animal equal a city. 


7. CHARADE 


my first of my whole is a portion « 
ery dark brown and small. 
In a pack of cards you’ll see it 
If you look for it at all. 
= second’s a useful device 
or fastening apron or gown. 
It takes ten men to make one, 
But we carelessly fling one down. 
M Ney is a fruit so pleasant 
king it gave its name, 
by mi eure you say when you taste it 
It deserves its royal fame. 


8. CENTRAL ACROSTICS 


A domestic animal, a wild animal, a part of a 
spur, a bit of light, and skillful; the middle letters 
of the five words form the name of a tree. 

fruit, a fancy, a famous shrine, a crystal, and 
a Mohammedan leader; the middle letters of the 
five words form the name of a fruit. 

Cross words: a thicket, a bird, 
a large animal, a youth, a boat; 
central word: a flower. 


9. HIDDEN TREES 


Add a letter * ~ rir trans- 
pose, and find a tre 

Add a letter to “bem partly; 
transpose, and find a tree. 

Add a letter to a square of glass and find a tree. 

Add a letter to marked with lines; transpose, 
and find a tree 

‘Add a letter t to actual ; transpose, and find a tree. 

Add a letter toa pineh’;; transpose, and find a tree. 

Add a letter to an exclamation of surprise ; trans- 
pose, and find a tree. 


a fs 4 ae 
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10. SCRAMBLED LETTERS 


Add one letter and take away one, and make a 
civil officer—RTTMIAAAES. 

Add one letter and _— away one, and make the 
name of a dye—GAASTN 

Add one letter and take away one, haan make a 
Shakespearean character—LOBNDRA 
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Answers to Puzzles in May 2 Issue 


1. Bob, 0, link—bobolink. Terra, pin—terrapin. 
Voice, less—voiceless. 

2. Cat, catfish, cattle, gnat, bat, rat. 

3. 1 Brook. 2 Howl. 3 Wrench. 4 Awkward. 5 
Crowbar. 6 Craven. 

4. The candy man’s mixture of fifty pounds con- 
tained thirty pounds of the twenty-cent sort 
and twenty pounds of the thirty-cent sort, 
thus costing him $12. He sold the lot at 
thirty cents a pound, or $15, a profit of 
twenty-five per cent. 


5. Quassia. Minotaur. President. 

6. (a) PLOT (b) FARM (c) WAKE 
LOVE AREA APES 
OVEN RENT KEEP 
TEND MATE ESPY 

7. Peel. Bedstead. Drum. Yardstick. 
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Have You Ever Owned, a 
G@D Fountam 


Avoid writing troubles 
with the always dependable 

CONKLIN. Its superiority 
is proven by the following facts. 



































—it’s the original self-filler and still the leader, 
with 2,000,000 satisfied users. 


—it is the only pen having the famous “Crescent- 
Filler.” 
—it has the strongest and simplest filling device. 
— it will not leak, blot nor drop ink. 
—it will not “balk”—writes at the first stroke. 
—it will not scratch—pen action is smooth and 
easy. ° 
—it will not roll off the desk—“Crescent-Filler” 
prevents it. 


—it’s backed by the strongest and broadest 
guarantee in the fountain pen field. 


—there’s a Conklin point to suit every style 
of handwriting. 


—-sold by leading stationers, jewelers, drug- 
gists and department stores at $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Try one today—and you'll 
never be without your 


CONKLIN. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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elf-Filling 
Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 





















“THE BOY WHO PEGGED SHOES” 
STARTED IN MANUFACTURING. THE 
OUTPUT WAS 48 PAIRS A DAY AND 
FIVE EMPLOYEES CONSTITUTED HIS 
WHOLE WORKING FORCE. 











L. DOUGLAS 


**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 

$3 $3.50 +4 $450 $5 6 ‘7 & %8 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
The actual value is determined 
and W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the 
bottom before the shoes leave 
the factory, which guarantees 
their value and absolutely pro- 
tects you against high prices 
and unreasonable profits. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. , 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


4 ~ retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and ¢ retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This absolutely 
protects you against high price and unreasonable 
profits. BEWARE OF FR 
Sold by over 9000 shoe ‘cae _ 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. rite for 
let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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BOYS SHOES 


Factory show- 
ing 30x60 room 
in which W. L. 
Douglas began 
manufacturing, 


July 6, 1876. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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| valuable ones, or to try those I already know. It 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly aper for all the family. 
Its subscription. price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 M0 Canada and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class mulser. 


N oy Steiess may begin at any time during 


a ine Kenewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 
is made at the ~w of the subscriber. 

Payment for T eo Companion when sent by 
mail, should ay b Post. Office | Order or 
Express Money Order. W Xu, neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

8 liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED 


VERYONE knows what nose- 
bleed is, but it may be interesting 
to learn what causes it or what it 
signifies. Owing to the fact that 
the mucous membrane that lines 
the nostrils contains a network 
of many small blood vessels that 
are close to the surface and that 

therefore are liable to slight injuries, nosebleed 
is a common trouble. It occurs most frequently in 

the young and is rare in middle life, but grows 
more common again in old age. 

In children many causes are likely to excite it: 
a slight tap on the nose received in play, exertion 
in lifting, throwing, running, and so forth; mental 
excitement; congestion of the mucous membrane 
such as may come on when the child enters a warm 
room from the cold outdoors; a cold in the head; 
and a beginning illness, such as measles. In the 
adult it occurs chiefly as the result of injury or as 
an early symptom of typhoid fever or other infec- 
tious disease; it is not very uncommon, however, 
for a person who is suffering from a severe cold in 
the head to bleed a little when he blows his nose 
violently. 

In most cases the blood comes from the lower 
and anterior part of the nasal septum, or partition 
that separates the nostrils—a spot that fortunately 
can be reached without difficulty if it is necessary 
to make pressure in order to stop profuse or con- 
tinued bleeding. If the bleeding recurs frequently, 
it is probably owing to a minute ulceration that 
opens into a blood vessel, or to a poor condition of 
the blood, which prevents it from coagulating 
firmly. 

The treatment of nosebleed depends on its nature 
and cause. In ordinary cases the bleeding stops of 
itself in a little while; if it continues too long, the 
person afflicted with it may snuff up ice water in 
which a little salt is dissolved, or apply ice to the 
outside of the nose or to the back of the neck. If 
the bleeding comes from the front of the septum, 
pressure of the finger, maintained for a few min- 
utes until a clot forms, will arrest it. The sufferer 
should keep as quiet as possible and should hold 
his head up. If nosebleed recurs again and again, 
have a physician look for the bleeding point. By 
touching it with some astringent, or by cauterizing 





is anemic or run down, the doctor will prescribe 
tonics and a sustaining diet. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND JEAN 


HENEVER,” Agatha declared, 
“T see that advertisement in the 
street-car signs that says, ‘Op- 
portunities are equal,’ I get so 
mad that I want to fight! They 
aren’t equal, and never were in 
all this worid, and never will be 
so long as the world lasts. Why 
do people want to lie like that?” 
“They certainly are not equal,” Jean agreed. 

“Some people—like me—have so many more than 

others.” 

Agatha caught her breath. ‘‘O Jean, what a brute 
you must think me!” she cried. “I’m ashamed of 
myself clear through—you lying here all day with 
all that music shut up in your fingers. Only—that 
just proves my contention ; you’re the biggest illus- 
tration of it I know—you lying here, and Eloise 
Sharp, who never could learn to play in a thousand 
years—really play, with anything except her fin- 
gers, I mean—going to the conservatory —” 

“Mith Jean! Mith Jean —” 

The voice was full of excitement and importance 
—Tommy Bailey’s voice by every token. A moment 
later Tommy himself appeared in the doorway, 
panting and breathless. 

““Mith Jean, Pearl’s broke a jar of huckleberry 
all over herthelf, and ma thays what will take it 
out? It’s a thight, Mith Jean. It runned down all 
her dreth, like the’d thpilled ink!” 

“Dear me, Tommy, you’ll have to build a fence 
about Pearl, won’t you? But tell your mother not 
to worry—just to pour boiling water over it. Wait 
a minute; I’ll write it for you.” 

She picked up a pad and pencil from the table; 
also a couple of pink peppermints. 

“There you are, Mr. Postman, and there’s your 
postage stamp,” she told him. “Sure you won’t 
lose it?” 

“‘Thure, I won’t,” said Tommy in tones that 
were somewhat blurred by the peppermint in his 
mouth. 

“Did you —” Agatha began, but the telephone 
broke in. It was close beside Jean’s hand, and she 
was answering at once. 

“Oh, that’s too bad! But don’t worry, Rene dear; 
try a hot iron over blotting paper. If that doesn’t 
work I'll tell you something else. But I think it 
will. It won’t hurt the fabric in the least.” 

As she hung up the telephone, Agatha looked 
at her whimsically. 

“Do you run an emergency station, Jean?” 

“IT am beginning to believe that I do,” Jean 
responded. ‘‘Promise not to tell? Do you see that 
card index there? It has remedies for half the 
accidents under the sun. I get people to tell me 








began with Tommy one morning when Pear! upset 
a bowl of soup. Pearl can furnish an accident a 
day, easily; in fact, she may be said to have started 
me on my career. It’s such fun! You don’t know 
how I’m getting acquainted down on Finney Street. 
The little club I used to have has extended all 
over the neighborhood.” 

“There are people,” Agatha declared, ‘who 
would find opportunities in Sahara.” 

“Why, of course!” Jean agreed, laughing. 
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A FRENCH VILLAGE HOME 


OT every little girl gets as interesting a letter 
N from her soldier father as the following, 

which the Springfield Republican recently 
printed. It was written by an officer in a Massa- 
chusetts regiment now serving in France, and 
gives an entertaining description of French peas- 
ant life. After telling her that the farmers live in 
villages and that their houses are built of stone, 
and roofed with slabs of stone, he continues: 

These houses are so old that the roofs are 
green with moss. Usually, there is one window 
downstairs, opening on the street beside the door. 
In the window inside is the sink, a great, saucer- 
shaped stone, and a hole under the window is the 
sink drain—right on to the street. Opposite the door 
is the fireplace, just a place on the stone slab floor, 
with a hood over it. 

There, over the embers, are toasters, trivets, 
skillets, and all sorts of old-fashioned cooking 
utensils. Over in the corner is a brass thing that 
looks like a covered basket. It is a foot warmer. 
They fill it with coals, and in that way keep their 
feet warm in the cold rooms. On the step outside 
the door is a row of wooden shoes, which they 
wear over soft felt shoes that lace round the ankles. 
Over in the corner of the room is a bed, and, except 
for a few chairs and a table, the room is complete. 

The night daddy got here he went to one of 
these houses, with two other officers, and asked 
the lady if she could provide some supper. She 
said she could. So she put some more sticks on the 
fire, wiped out a three-legged iron skillet, put in 
some lard, set the skillet down on the hearth and 
raked some coals under it. Then she pared some 
potatoes and cut them for frying. After that she 
reached up to one of the beams that crossed the 
kitchen and took down a ham. She cut off some 
slices, fried them, and we had a fine supper: bread 
and butter, ham, French-fried potatoes and quince 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 


Tie red cross as a badge of service for suffer- 
ing humanity dates back more than three 
hundred years, writes a correspondent to the 

Evening Post, and its origin must be of interest at 

this time when it has expanded as a society into a 

multitude that ministers to the physical needs of 

our army and navy here and abroad. 

Camillus de Lellis was born in the kingdom of 
Naples in 1550. After serving in the Venetian army, 
he went to the hospital of San Giacomo in Rome 
with an affection of the leg. There he was so 
much impressed by the horrors and filth of what 
was little better than a pesthouse that he resolved 
to devote his life to suffering humanity, “to care 
for the plague-stricken and to nurse the sick in 
their own homes.” At thirty-two he was ordained 
a priest, and set about founding a religious order 
“to serve the sick.” 

“They shall wear a red cross upon their breasts,” 
said Camillus, “to remind them of the suffering of 
our Lord Christ. This will give them strength and 
encouragement.” Pope Sixtus V confirmed the con- 
gregation in 1586, granting them in the brief a spe- 
cial permission to wear “the Red Cross.” This same 
red cross is the badge of service to-day, worn by 
every Catholic religious order that takes care of 


it, he can usually stop the bleeding. If the sufferer | the slok, in Overy part of the world. This red epese 


has been blessed in the leper settlements of Mo- 
lokai and Madagascar; in the cholera hospitals 
of India and the pestilence-stricken lands of the 
Far East, as well as on the battlefields of France. 
In the calendar St. Camillus’s Day falls upon the 
18th of July, and at his special mass these words 
are chanted: “Greater love hath no man than this, 


| that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
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THE NEW WIRE FENCE 


HE old method of supporting fences by plac- 

ing heavy, rigid posts every few feet, declares 

the Evening Wisconsin, has been shown to 

be wrong in principle. The new system of support- 

ing fences is to make them on the principle of a 

fiddlestring. A fiddlestring is fastened at both 

ends. Anything that hits it at any point produces 

stresses on the string that are transmitted to the 
terminals. 

The new fences have solid terminals forty rods 
apart. Between them the wire is stretched tightly, 
and, to prevent it from sagging, thin, flexible steel 
supports, anchored eighteen inches below the 
surface of the ground, are used. When a sudden 
shock comes against one of these bowstring 
fences,—such, for example, as a bull charging the 
fence,—the flexible supports bend in an even curve 
from their point of anchorage and allow the strain 
to come on the terminals. 
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A SLACKER’S ALIBI 


NE of the recruiting canvassers in an Eng- 
lish provincial town was a well-known mag- 
istrate. In most cases, says the Buffalo 

News, he succeeded in obtaining the promises he 
wished, but at last he met with a rebuff. It oc- 
curred when he knocked at a cottage door that 
was opened to him by a sturdy son of the soil. 

‘“My man,” said the magistrate in his most per- 
suasive tones, ‘“‘are you going to fight for your 
King and country?” 

“No, I beant, sir,” was the prompt reply. “And 
I be surprised at you askin’ me for to do it. Two 
years ago come next month you yourself fined I 
twenty shillings for fighting wi’ Bill Smith, and 
you said it wor wicked to fight, and I promised 
you as I wouldn’t repeat the offense, and I allus 
keep my word.” 
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A GRAVE QUESTION 


HE sponsor for the following bit of charac- 
teristic dialogue is London Opinion: 
eper—Now, look here, little girl, I 
can’t spend the whole day showing you penny 
toys. Do you want the earth with a little red fence 
round it for a penny? 
Little Girl—Let me see it if you please. 






































Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 





How Blue-jay Acts again, 
A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. Large package 25c at Druggists 


B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
bours to end the corn completely. 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
out wetting It wraps around the toe, and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied ina jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears without soreness. 





This magic spot 


instantly, because the felt ring 
relieves all pressure. 


The medicated spot of wax 
soothes while it works, 


You will wonder why you 
waited so long. 


Tomorrow your corn will not 
hurt as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn 
will come out easily, painlessly. 

Blue-jay is the gentle, certain 
way, discovered by a great 
chemist. Blue-jay Plasters are 
made by Bauer © Black, famed 
for surgical dressings. 


and only a makeshift. Infection 
is possible. Harsh and mussy 
liquids are disagreeable. 


Blue-jay is irresistible to the 
average corn. Once in a while 
an old and stubborn corn re- 
quires a second treatment. 


Tonight prove these truths 
yourself. It costs so little. Then 
you will never let a corn hurt 


ends corns 


LACE it on your throbbing 
corn tonight. Ittakes but a 
second. Relief will come 





Paring Is Extremely 
Dangerous 


Small package discontinued 


BAUER & BLACK 





Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago and New York | 














Reflections After the Skidding Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as 
the only real dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding, do not come 
to some motorists until their bare rub- 
ber tires skid and carry them upon the 
rocks of disaster, How strange it is 
that some men are never guided by the 
experience ofothers, never take the les- 
son home to themselves until too late. 


They read the newspaper accounts of 
disastrous skidding accidents caused 
by lack of Tire Chains but they do not 
heed the warning. They wait. until 
the skidding of their own bare rubber 
tires results in death, injury or car- 
damage before they realize that tires 
are safe on wet-slippery-skiddy roads 
only when encased in Tire Chains. 





Weed Tire Chains ghe eras 3 largest satomebile insurers, after slong and vast gaperience in in Weed Tire Chains 


ise_the use of 
or ~4 — automobile they insure. The Aetna apne Insurance Company, The 
Pneumatic Tires Aotea sedan and Surety Company and The Automobile le Insurance Company Solid Tires 
nn., now print on their automobile policies the vital informa- 


vention of skidding. Could anyo' 





pa that Tire Chains are the han Teal awe" device for the pre; 


Weed Chains on Your Tires Reflect Your acidenen and Intelligence 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport \@/ Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 








The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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Ne The Big Chance 


for American Boys 
to Help Uncle Sam 


Win the War! 


There is only one way to win the War. 
That one way is outfight the Germans. 


Of course, only our boys in khaki can do the 
actual fighting. You can’t help in that—yet. 
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But there are many ways to HELP our 


that is YOUR chance to help win the = 
| boys outfight the German. One of them 


war by helping the RED CROSS help 
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to take care of them—not only to nurse 
them when they are wounded, but to 
give them places they can go to for 
recreation, to give them comfort kits, to 
see that they have hot coffee and sand- 
wiches when they are traveling. 


This is the work the RED CROSS 
does. It tries to take care of the boys 
almost the way your mother takes care 
of you. Of course, it does many things 
for the poor people who live in the 
countries the Germans have invaded. It 
tries to make them alittle happier—gives 
them food, clothing, new homes, etc. 


our boys. 
The RED CROSS is going to ask for 


a hundred million dollars soon in order 
to be able to keep on helping our boys. 


You can do lots to aid the RED CROSS 
by talking to your folks at home and 
to other boys’ fathers and mothers 
about the RED CROSS and urging 
them to give as much as they can. 
You can help the local RED CROSS 
when it starts to collect the money a 
few weeks from now. Get ready for it. 
Read all you can find in the papers 
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about the RED CROSS. Go to the 
RED CROSS in your town and offer = 


to help them whenever they want you. = 
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But the biggest thing the RED CROSS 
does is to back up our boys. And 
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This space contributed to the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION : 


through the Division of Advertising, U.S. Government Committee _ 
on Public Information. 
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Your Red Cross is an all-American, largely volunteer organization, authorized by Congress, headed by President Wilson, 


audited by the War Department, and enthusiastically approved by your Army, your Navy and your Allies. 


Every dollar 
of a Red Cross War Fund is spent for war relief—to shorten the war and make for a peace that will endure. 
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Prove tt— 


with a Kodak 


Every kind of fun is more fun when there’s a Kodak 
to keep the picture story. Every negative can carry 
the date and title, made on the film at the time. It’s 
all very simple by the Kodak system. | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Kodak catalog, t : 
pre et ged ROCHESTER, N. To 7) he Kodak City 

















